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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
HE Italians have suffered a great disaster in Abyssinia, 
one, indeed, greater than has ever occurred in modern 
times to white men in Africa. General Baratieri, the officer in 
supreme civil and military command there, either fearing the 
advent of the rains, or afraid of commissariat difficulties, or 
determined to anticipate a superior officer who was on his way 
to supersede him, decided on February 29th to attack Adowa 
with his whole force,—10,000 Italians and from 7,000 to 8,000 
drilled natives. As Adowa is 6,000 ft. above the sea-level, 
and was defended by 100,000 Abyssinians posted on the 
heights around it, the enterprise was an arduous one, but the 
Italian army, divided into three columns, reached the ridges 
among which the town stands, safely enough. Then the first 
column, consisting chiefly of natives, made some sort of 
rush, got too far forward, and were crushed by a charge 
of the Abyssinians. The second column advanced to their 
support, but getting “huddled” in a space too small 
for action, were also crushed, and finally all three 
columns were driven in such headlong rout that they 
abandoned their guns, fifty-two in number, and fled across 
the plain to Adigrat, seventy miles off. It is not really 
known what number of men were killed, accounts varying 
from three thousand to ten thousand, but it is not questioned 
that the army, as an army, has been destroyed. It is 
believed that all “ Erythrea,” the Italian Colony, must be 
abandoned, and that General Baldissera, the new Commander- 
in-Chief, must form 4 new army from Italy before he can 
even begin to repair the disaster. A defeated General is, of 
course, always in the wrong; but in Berlin and Vienna, 
where they understand tactics, the Italian army is held to 
have been wretchedly mismanaged. 














The Italians, of course, explain their defeat by the presence 
of French and Russian officers with Menelek, but it may be ques. 
tioned if any Anglo-Indian General accustomed to mountain 
warfare would agree with them. Drill does not improve Oriental 
soldiers like the Abyssinians. They are Semites in blood, of 
exceptional courage, men who did not hesitate to charge into 
the centre of Italian regiments; they have been accustomed 
to defend their hills for a thousand years; and they have 
Generals accustomed to utilise masses of men who recently 
destroyed an army from Khartoum at Kassala. They had good 
rifles, they were on the higher ridges when they started, and 
their King, Menelek, is obviously a soldier of the Hyder Ali 
type,—that is, a man who can induce his soldiery to die. To 
beat such men they must either be decoyed out of the hills or 
attacked from above, and the Italians were still mounting 
when a kind of avalanche of riflemen swept down on them. 
The number of the dead suggests that the Italians fought 
well, but the frightfal proportion of officers killed, two-thirds 
of the whole number, tells a different tale. The officers, we 
fear, exposed themselves to arrest a panic, which may, how- 
ever, have broken out at first only among the native troops. 


Defeat makes Southern multitudes hot instead of cold, 
and the populace, instead of discussing calmly the best way 
to repair disaster, as the Americans did after Bull Run and 
we did after Isandlana, are raging against the Government 
and its African policy. Signor Crispi has at once insisted 
on resigning, which is weak, and all the cities of Italy are in 
a state of incipient insurrection. The Chamber bellows till 
the President adjourns, because of the impossibility of de- 
bate, and the Opposition then meet and deliberate as if they 
were a Convention. Fortunately the popular ebullition is 
not directed against the King personally. King Humbert 
has still control of the Executive, and he has two strong 
administrators in reserve—the Marquis Rudini and 
General Ricotti—who are willing to accept the grave 
responsibility of office. Germany and Austria have informed 
the King that they will shield Italy during its trial, and 
apparently the resolve adopted is to prosecute the African 
enterprise as a first-class war. There are plenty of trained 
soldiers, and excited nations can always find money; but we 
question, for reasons stated elsewhere, whether the fresh 
effort will be successful. The new Commander-in-Chief, 
however, is said to be a cool man who knows the country, and 
distrusts the policy of subduing it by force; and he may dis- 
cover some compromise not too costly, yet not wounding to 
Italian self-respect. What Italy would like is a big victory, 
followed by immediate withdrawal. 


The American people—not the American Executive—are 
more than half-inclined for a war with Spain. They dislike 
Spain, they would like to see Cuba a Republic, and they 
think the long duration of the insurrection gives them a fair 
chance of intervening. The Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives have given expression to this feeling by this week 
passing identical resolutions that the American Government 
ought to acknowledge the Cuban rebels as belligerents. The 
Senate originally added that the Executive ought to advise the 
Spanish Government to grant the independence of Cuba, but 
this clause produced such a warlike excitement in Madrid 
that the House would not adopt it, and on a conference 
of the two bodies the “insulting” clause was dropped. 
The Executive will, it is said, pay no attention to the 
joint vote, but the Spaniards are furious; they have asked 
assistance from France on terms discussed elsewhere, and 
they are arming their fleet and fifty merchant steamers to ke 
used as privateers. The Americans do not want Cuba for 
themselves, but they are restless under what they think their 
inadequate position in the world, while the Spaniards are 
morbidly proud, and much more disposed to lose Cuba ina 
big war than to confess that they cannot subdue the insur- 
rection. It is true that the fitful action and impetuosity 
of Congress are making that body most unpopular, but the 
Americans distrust, and even despise, all their Legislatures 
without making the faintest effort to improve or even alter 
them. 


Mr. Goschen made the statement of his programme for the 
administration of the Navy on Monday, and a profoundly 
interesting statement it was, though it contained no com- 


parison between our naval strength and that of the other - 


naval Powers. He showed how any effort to expand the 
Navy in one direction, as in the manning of the old and new 


ships, involved extra expenditure in a great many other direc- « 


tions,—such as docks abroad, hospitals at home, training- 
schools for boys, Naval Reserves for the future, guns and 
ammunition, and storehouses for the commissariat, &c.; and 
he insisted that to have an efficient Navy, expansion must go 
on in all directions, and not only in a few of them. The 
Active List of the Navy contained 88,850 men last year, and 





this he is going to increase by 4,900. He declared that the 
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difficulty about manning the Navy does not exist, and that 
the Naval Reserve is ina very healthy condition ; he explained 
how both the Channel Fleet and Mediterranean Fleet had 
been reinforced ; and he gave a most encouraging account of 
the actual performances of the two new ships added to the 
Channel Fleet, the ‘ Magnificent’ and the ‘Majestic.’ The 
new works at Gibraltar, where docks are being built, he esti- 
mated at 2} millions of pounds, in addition to £361,000 
already provided (the only statement which elicited a cry of 
“shame” from some one who evidently felt none). The 
Government are sending out orders to estimate the cost 
of new docks at Simonstown at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
at Mauritius, where docks are needed, and he stated that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had agreed to devote the 
surplus of the current year,—Sir William Harcourt’s sur- 
plus,—to defray, first, the supplementary Naval Estimates 
of this year, amounting to £1,800,000, and then the new 
works at Dover and at Gibraltar and the naval works in 
general. 


After giving an estimate of the naval force that has 
resulted and is resulting from the work of the last 
seven years (of which we have said something in another 
column), Mr. Goschen stated what he proposed to add 
to the ships already completed or begun. He proposes 
to add five battleships, four first-class cruisers, three second- 
class cruisers, six third-class cruisers, and twenty-eight 
torpedo-destroyers, all of them over and above those which 
are already built or building. Stating that Sir William 
White, who had approved all these proposals before leaving 
for the restoration of his health, had now built one hundred 
and thirty battleships, and that not one of them had exceeded 
its estimated draught or fallen short in stability, he added 
that in the case of the newest of them, the ‘ Magnificent’ and 
the ‘Majestic,’ the draught had proved to be two hundred 
tons less than he had allowed for. The total Navy Estimates 
for the coming year would be £21,823,000, an increase of 
£3,122,000 on the votes of last year (which were £18,701,000). 
Mr. Goschen held that his estimates are by no means 
alarmist estimates, and are not at ali of a provocative 
character. They are intended to ensure our commerce, and 
especially our food-supply, from attack, and we could not 
ensure these adequately without making a very large increase 
on the Estimates of less troubled years. 


The discussion, on going into Supply, on the Navy 
Estimates, was concluded on Thursday evening, when Sir 
Charles Dilke made a very pessimistic speech, declaring 
that the Government scheme was quite inadequate to the 
emergency; that the commercial marine (from which the Naval 
Reserve ought to derive its supply) contains much fewer A.B. 
sailors than it did; that the number of battleships to be 
added is inadequate; and that the great new docks have been 
begun much too late, and ought to have been built long ago. 
Mr. Balfour replied by insisting on the great care which the 
Admiralty had taken in drawing up their programme, by 
declaring that the Naval Reserve is fully up to any probable 
requirements, and explaining that to keep a great number of 
recruits for the Navy long waiting for employment which 
they may never get, only spoils them for their work if 
they do actually get it, and by showing that the question 
of what a first-class battleship is, is a very complex one. A 
second-class battleship may be as good a fighting-vessel as a 
first-class, but if it has no great storage for coal, it is unable to 
fight at any great distance from its own ports. Sir William 
Harcourt declined to criticise the Estimates till he knew more 
of our foreign relations, and the probable risks of war which 
we have to run; but in the meanwhile declared that we must 
accept the Estimates of the Government on their respon- 
sibility, large as they are. Eventually the Closure was 
carried by a majority of 136 (183 to 47), and the motion 
that the Speaker do leave the chair by a majority of 145 
(186 to 41). 


Mr. Chamberlain, questioned on Thursday about the con- 
ditions on which Dr. Jameson and his force surrendered to 
the Boers, gave an admirably clear and impartial reply :— 
(1) That the commandant of the Boer forces had distinct 
orders to insist on unconditional surrender; (2) that, notwith- 
standing this, one commandant did offer the men their lives if 
they laid down their arms and promised an indemnity; (3) 











that in so doing he exceeded his authority; (4) that the 
President states that he knew nothing of the matter; and 
(5) that there is no reason at all to question President 
Kruger’s good faith. That, we take it, probably contains the 
trath so far as we have yet the means of getting at it; but 
we regard all this premature Parliamentary discussion of a, 
matter which must be cleared up in the trial, which indeed 
it would be the duty of Dr. Jameson’s advocate to sift to the 
bottom, with great dislike. Meanwhile, nothing can be wiser 
or more fair than Mr. Chamberlain’s replies to these mistimeg 
and inconvenient interrogatories. 


On Tuesday night Lord Rosebery was the guest of the 
Eighty Club. After pleasantly reminding the chairman, gir 
Edward Grey, that “anybody who has lived with an Under- 
Secretary like Sir Edward Grey must feel that, even as 
Secretary of State, he was in some degree under his guidance 
and presidency,” Lord Rosebery went on to recommend 
“concentration ” as the policy of his party. Since, however, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, he did not indicate the 
points upon which concentration was to take place, the 
advice fell very flat. They were told that the Government 
had made a great stroke of policy in the Transvaal, but as the 
details oozed out it appeared not to be quite so certain that 
our heaven-born Ministers had been able to counteract “the 
Dutch rural simplicity of our old friend President Kruger.” 
On the whole, the increase in the Naval Estimates was 
justifiable, but “let us see that we got full value for our 
money.” You will never really subject the votes in Supply to 
a searching criticism until you discuss them by Grand or 
Standing Committees outside the walls of the House of 
Commons, “ with the necessary permanent officials in attend- 
ance.” 





The foreign part of Lord Rosebery’s speech, after a gibe 
about the policy of the Government in Siam being a repudia- 
tion of all they had said in Opposition, was chiefly taken up 
with the Armenian problem. After asking whether our 
friendship either with Austria or Italy stood where it did 
when he left Office, Lord Rosebery went on to assail Lord 
Salisbury for having used menacing language to the Sultan 
after he knew that Russia would not allow him to back his 
words by action. That, of course, was a good oratorical point; 
but it comes badly from a friend of Armenia. Was Lord 
Salisbury to tell the Sultan that his hands were tied, and 
that therefore he might proceed with the massacres? It 
not, then Lord Salisbury was right in continuing to use firm 
language. After a kindly compliment to Mr. Watson, Lord 
Rosebery closed his speech with a peroration more impassioned 
than is his wont. It had come to this, that after nearly 
twenty centuries of Christianity, we were prepared to let 
the Christians be massacred by barbarous Kurds, “ directed 
or connived at by a still more barbarous Government.” 
On Wednesday Lord Rosebery made another speech—at the 
South Australian dinner—but here his tone was far more 
imperial. The whole speech was indeed excellent. Lord 
Rosebery is at his best when saying pleasant and optimistic 
things about the Colonies. 


The Times of Tuesday published, on the authority of the 
North China Daily News, the details of a Treaty between China 
and Russia, which Li Hung Chang is to sign on his approaching 
visit to St. Petersburg. The Treaty includes an alliance, the 
cession of a route for the Siberian railway to Talienwan, aright 
on the part of Russia to march troops into Corea, and the 
employment of Russian officers to drill the Chinese army. 
The Treaty seems to have caused a sort of panic in Shanghai, 
but we see nothing in it so exceedingly dangerous. The clause 
authorising the employment of Russian officers will not make 
the Mandarins more willing to obey them, or less corrupt in 
providing for the troops, and it was certain that the Russian 
price for aiding China against Japan would be the cession of 
a railway terminus on the sea below the ice-bound latitude. 
That would have been our price too. It is folly to suppose 
that we can keep Russia in Asia from access to the water, 
nor, in our judgment, have we any moral right to doit. The 
way to defend our interests is to secure a good place for a 
naval arsenal in North China, not to be eternally wasting 
strength in efforts to “derail” the Russian locomotive. 


Mr. Hofmeyr, leader of the Datch Afrikander party at the 
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Cape, bas addressed a remarkable letter to Mr. De Villiers, 
a friend in the Transvaal. He states that he has broken 
with Mr. Rhodes because that gentleman “ must have known, 
nay did know,” that a force of the Chartered Company’s men 
was concentrated, partly within Cape Colony jurisdiction, 
ready to invade the Transvaal. Mr. Rhodes received many 
telegrams on the subject, but ignored them all; and when he 
received intelligence of the actual raid he kept his col- 
deagues in ignorance for a day and a half, even staying 
away from his office. He sent no warning to Pretoria, 
he published no repudiation of Dr. Jameson, and he has 
sarefully avoided uttering any censure of the plot, but only 
boasted that his political career was now going to commence 
in earnest. That means, we conceive,that in the judgment of 
the Cape Afrikanders, whom he has so long controlled, 
Mr. Rhodes was at the bottom of the plot to seize the 
Transvaal. 

An interesting experiment on the licensing system, in 
the Bishop of Chester’s sense, has been made within the 
Corporation of Birmingham. The Corporation opened, in 
September, 1894, a public-house in Elan village for the 
purpose of trying how strict regulations, all made in the 
interests of temperance, in combination with the supply of 
refreshments that are not intoxicating, as well as wholesome 
stimulants, would affect the population of the village,— 
the profits being spent in providing innocent amusements 
for the people, namely, a good reading room and a recreation 
room, with a bagatelle-table, and, we suppose, draughts and 
chess and other such games, for the benefit of the village, in 
a building separate from the public-house. This place of 
refreshment has had to compete with an ordinary public- 
house of older standing, and has gained rapidly upon it, so 
that the Gothenburg experiment has proved to be quite popular 
with the people of Elan, in spite of its strict regulations for 
the securing of temperance. The experiment has been con- 
ducted by Mr. Lees, the secretary to the Water Department 
of the Birmingham Corporation, and he gives it as his final 
opinion, after more than a year and a quarter’s trial, that 
though he is himself, individually, a total abstainer, “he is per- 
fectly certain that we are serving the interests of temperance 
far better in providing wholesome liquor, under proper regula- 
tions, than we should be, did we attempt to prohibit the traffic 
altogether, leaving it to be conducted in the usual way.” 
From an earnest teetotaler that is an opinion which should 
carry weight. 


The debate of Tuesday on Armenia, in the Honso of 
Commons, was a very feeble affair. Mr. S. Smith moved 
a resolution that the House regarded the sufferings of the 
Armenians with deep sympathy, and “trusted that further 
efforts would be made to ameliorate their lot,” and this was 
passed without a division. No Cabinet Minister, however, 
took part in the discussion. Sir W. Harcourt stayed away 
from the House, and Mr. Curzon warned the Members that 
the Government would make no attempt to use force. Russia 
and Austria, he said, were all through opposed to action, and 
if we had acted alone we should have been “public mis- 
demeanants.” Certainly either that or the executioners of a 
just sentence; but the country is not clear which, and will 
not be the clearer for Mr. Curzon’s speech. It is, however, 
too late for a discussion which can produce nothing. 


A remarkable debate took place yesterday week on Mr. 
Labouchere’s proposal to reduce the supplementary vote of 
£17,000 for sundry colonial services by £15,000 wanted for 
the West India island of Dominica, which Mr. Labouchere 
supposed to be a first instalment of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of making certain grants for the profitable development 
of some of our Crown Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain did not 
shrink from saying that he quite hopes to pursue this policy 
in cases in which it seems likely to be a profitable investment 
of public money, and he even held tbat there is an opening in 
Dominica for such developing of the resources of one of the 
richest of our West India islands. But this grant of £15,600 
was not intended as a profitable investment; it was com- 
pensation for depriving Dominica of the proceeds of a sale 
of Crown land jast after our conquest of the island, about 
the year 1780, which proceeds ought to have been credited to 
the Colony, but were, as a matter of fact, paid into the English 
Treasury. The sum so lost to Dominica was said to be 
between £200,000 and £300,000, the interest on which ought 





to have been available for the administration of Dominica 
The sum of £10,000 was greatly needed to clear off a per- 
manent deficit, and £5,000 to repair the hospital, the jetty, 
and the lighthouse, and to repair roads essential to the com- 
munications of the island. Mr. Labouchere was defeated by 
a majority of 178 (250 to 72), Mr. Buxton supporting the 
Government. Mr. Labouchere evidently does not command 
any considerable following. 


The French papers record a remarkable betrothal, 
“Philippe VII.” and the whole House of Orleans having 
agreed to the marriage of a Princess, the daughter of the 
Duc de Chartres, with the son of. Marshal Macmahon, 
Duc de Magenta. If this is a personal alliance, there is of 
course nothing to be said beyond a remark on the gradual 
effacement of social distinctions; but if it is a political 
arrangement, it will, we imagine, prove to be a mistake. 
There is no genuine bond of union between the Bonapartists, 
whose principle is to elect a Cesar by plébiscite, and the 
Legitimists, whose theory is that God confers the duty and the 
right of governing on special families as he confers other 
duties and rights upon a priesthood. Both parties prefer 
personal government to what they consider the anarchy of a 
Republic, but they will never heartily coalesce. Ifthe people 
are to decide between them, the Monarchists will be beaten 
by the inveterate superstition of the peasants that a legiti- 
mate dynasty would inquire into farm titles and restore 
tithes. 


An interesting discussion teok place in the House of Com. 
mons on Wednesday in regard to Sir A. Hickman’s Bill 
allowing local authorities, if they were satisfied as to the 
security, to advance not more than £150 to working men earn- 
ing not more than £3 a week, for the purpose of acquiring their 
houses. The working man must in every case provide a 
quarter of the purchase-money, and the loan was to be re- 
deemable in thirty years at 3 per cent. per annum. The 
arguments advanced in favour of the scheme were that the 
moral and physical position of the working man would be 
much improved by ownership, and a blow dealt to Socialism. 
The Bill was opposed by Sir Charles Dilke, who moved as an 
amen dment that any measure of the kind ought to vest the 
freehold in the community and not in the individual. Mr. 
Haldane opposed the Bill, also apparently on Collectivist 
principles, and argued that it would in any case only benefit 
a very small number of working men. He also declared that 
the Building Societies could do the work quite as cheaply as the 
local authority, as they could now borrow at 23 per cent. on 
first-class security. That morning he had had to do with a 
transaction where £11,000 was raised at 23? per cent,—surely 
a most exceptional mortgage. The two front Benches, how- 
ever, blessed the measure—Mr. Chaplin, as vhe present head 
of the Local Government Board, and Sir Henry Fowler as a 
former one—and in the end the Bill was carried by a majority 
of 185 (276 to 91), and referred to a Select Committee. 


‘Tho report presented at the annual meeting of the Charity 
Organisation Society, held at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution on Tuesday last, showed that this much misunderstood 
and much abused body is doing its good work—and there is no 
better charitable work done in London—as thoroughly and as 
successfully as ever. When.it gives relief, the relief is always 
adequate, and there are now no less than 1,089 persons in 
receipt of pensions raised by it,—a complete answer to the 
gibe that it organises charity ont of existence. ‘Again, during 
the great frost of last year, £5,650 was spent in helping the 
poor. At the various offices of the Society, information is 
filed in regard to no less than 500,000 persons, mostly heads 
of families. In the past year, 23,603 new cases were inquired 
into. Again, 2,108 convalescent cases had been dealt with. 
The Society, said the Chairman in his speech, is now taking 
up the question of the London hospitals. Though the Charity 
Organisation Society does not beg, it, like other bodies, wants 
funds to carry on its work, It offers one very great advantage 
to the balancing subscriber. .No money sent to it will be 
wasted on people who ought to, and could if they tried, help 
themselves. It is possible that the Society may sometimes 
be too severe, but it is never too slack. The subscriber can 
feel certain that his money will not be thrown away. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 109}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ITALIAN DISASTER IN ABYSSINIA. 


HE disaster which the Italians have suffered in 
Abyssinia is a terrible one; they are bound by all 
the feelings which make nations to repair it, and it is by 
no means certain that it can be repaired. After months 
of small engagements, in which he was not very successful, 
the General in command, General Baratieri, heard that 
the Italian Government, impatient of his failure to 
succeed, had resolved on his supersession. The ostensible 
reason was that the invading army had grown till his rank 
was no longer adequate to the command of so large a 
force, but as the King could have increased his rank, he 
felt that this indicated want of confidence. He was, 
moreover, it is alleged, stung by the comments of the 
journalists, who threatened not only his military career 
but his seat in Parliament, which, though on active service, 
he still retained. He resolved, therefore, to strike a 
grand blow, which should at once destroy his enemy and 
prove to his ill-wishers that, although he had been 
occasionally unlucky, he was perfectly competent to 
command. He knew that large bodies of reinforcements 
were on their way to Massowah, but to wait for them was 
also to wait for General Baldissera, and to risk the 
arrival of the rains which are almost due. He had dis- 
posable eighteen thousand men, of whom ten thousand were 
Italians, with fifty-two mountain-guns, and he ordered an 
attack on Adowa, the mountain capital of Tigr¢, which 
was defended by the Emperor Menelek with from 
eighty thousand to one hundred thousand riflemen, 
occupying all the hill positions. The attack was 
delivered in three columns, which, either from mismanage- 
ment, or more probably from insuperable difficulties 
of the ground, failed to support each other sufficiently. 
The first column was defeated and crushed after desperate 
fighting; the second, which at last arrived to its sup- 
port, was also driven back, it is evident from all the 
accounts wired, by the desperate bravery of its assailants, 
who broke its formation by a hand-to-hand charge, and 
killed its officers wholesale, not one-sixth of them escaping. 
At last the whole army, leaving all its guns, retreated, 
and continued its retreat till it reached Adigrat, more 
than seventy miles away. The rout must have been 
most complete, for the bulletin-makers at Massowab, who 
have every interest in minimising the defeat, admit that 
three thousand men, including two Generals, were slain; 
the number of wounded must have been very great, and 
the loss of the guns would completely disorganise the 
corps d’armée employed. Shoals of prisoners, too, were 
taken, and the total loss is estimated between five 
thousand and seven thousand men. The army, in fact, as 
an army is destroyed ; and General Baldissera’s first task 
must be to re-form it with the reinforcements he brings 
with him in some position where he is fairly sure of 
time. 

The time lost will be considerable. The Romans appa- 
rently expect that General Baldissera will repair the 
disaster at once; but it takes weeks to re-form a beaten 
army, he will be short of artillery, and he has probably 
received orders to await the thirty-six thousand men 
whom his Government, with a fine determination to stand 
up against misfortune, are already shipping from Naples, 
so as to form once more a formidable army. Even then, 
when these troops have arrived, his difficulties will be ex- 
treme. He will be compelled to attack, for Menelek is a 
General of sense and will not descend into the plain; an 
attack means a march up hills, most of which are six 
thousand feet high, two thousand feet higher than 
Snowdon; and the whole of his native allies, convinced 
that Menelek’s is the winning side, will have deserted 
him. With his Italians alone he will have to carry lofty 
hill positions, defended by three times his force, by men 
who, though they have insufficient artillery, have excellent 
rifles—sold to them, Italians say, by the French, but 
probably sold by all manufacturers—and who are 
Abyssinians, that is, men who, in a hand-to-hand 
combat, are among the bravest in the world. For a 
thousand years they have defended their hills against the 
Arabs from the other side of the Red Sea, they have 
within the past half-century repeatedly flung back 
Egyptian troops, and they have within the past few years 











defeated the Mahdi’s Soudanese who “broke a British 
square.” They will now be full of confidence, and relieved 
of that strange spell which Europeans seem so frequently to 
throw over Africans and Asiatics. It is like attacking a 
whole army of Montenegrins,—a feat in which the Osmanli 
who have occasionally defeated the best troops of Eastern 
Europe, have never been successful. Unless Genera] 
Baldissera has a genius for mountain warfare, or unless 
some internal quarrel dissolves Menelek’s force—which ig 
perfectly possible, his feudatories by no means approving 
the despotic authority with which victory will invest 


him—we see no reason why the next attack should 


succeed any more than this one, more especially as it 
must be fought almost in the same place. To restore the 
prestige of Italy in Africa, General Baldissera must car 
Adowa, that is, must perform the feat in which Genera} 
Baratieri failed; and a second defeat on the same scale 
would exercise a most serious political effect. 

It is not the loss of men in a battle which weakens a 
people. If the Italians had lost thirty thousand men in 
a successful campaign against the French or the Austrians, 
they would simply have filled up the vacuum from the 
Reserves, and thenceforward have quoted the campaign ag 
a glorious episode in the long history of Italy. Italy 
can spare men well enough, and guns too, though the 
loss of the latter diminishes, till the loss is supplied, the 
powers both of attack and of defence. It is the being 
routed which is so disastrous. In millions of Italian 
households there has been a doubt whether the policy of 
the Government has been wise, whether Italy has not 
been crushed by the weight of military preparations, and 
whether a policy of pure defence, without alliances, would 
not have been safer and more beneficial. The money, how- 
ever, has been spent, the conscripts have been trained, the 
hard conditions of the Triple Alliance have been rigidly 
observed, and now, after so many and such severe sacrifices, 
on the very first occasion when “Italy ” as a whole has to 
fight a great battle, she is defeated, heavily defeated, and by 
brown men. The only great defeat sustained in modern 
times by Europeans in Africa—for Isandlana was a com- 
paratively small affair, and was repaired—has been sus- 
tained by Italians. It is at least natural that the opponents 
of the Government should be very bitter, that they should 
ask of what use their sacrifices have been, that they 
should be ready to insist upon a change of policy and of 
Ministers. For the moment, of course, the movement is 
not irresistible, because the country insists upon another 
effort, and it must be made in great part by the same men; 
but if the disastrous experience is repeated, we may be 
certain that the statesmen who are opposed to further waste 
of the resources of the peninsula will be placed in power, 
and the Monarchy itself will have difficulty in recovering 
the confidence of the people. That means the retirement 
of Italy from politics, the dissolution of the Triple Alliance, 
and probably a recasting of all the alliances of Europe. 
The African enterprise, which was at the best a generous 
folly, will be abandoned, and Italy, taught by experience, 
will confine her expenditure to the protection of her 
own independence. This is the policy alike of ultra- 
Conservatives and Radicals, and we may depend upon it 
that if another defeat is sustained this policy will speedily 
be adopted. The alarm felt both in Berlin and Vienna 
shows that there also the situation is apprehended, and 
another defeat looked forward to as a great blow to the 
arrangement which at present protects Europe. The Ger- 
man and Austrian papers even talk of the readiness of 
their Governments to offer assistance to Italy; but 
assistance on the great scale would cost too much both 
in men and money, and assistance on the small scale 
would be of no advantage. It is not as if the Italian 
soldiery had shown any sign of quailing. They probably 
died in heaps, as they did at Dogali, where every soldier 
expired where he stood; and as for finance, Italy can 
obtain immediate relief by an issue of paper. She has 
strength enough for a campaign,—the question is whether 
that campaign can possibly be successful. We confess 
with sadness—for we have pleaded the cause of Italy 
for more than a generation — we see little proba- 
bility of such a result. The Abyssinians must always 
outnumber their assailants, they are protected by 
their positions in the hills, they are individually 
splendid fighting-men, and their leaders, trained by lives 
of battle, have learned an effective strategy for the hills. 
It is true that the English penetrated through their 
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but it must be Poesia that we te 
p Italians are doing, the permanent submis- 
Sete monarchy, that Thnedees had nothing like 
eo pd which now follows Menelek, and that he evi- 
pee felt the “spell of Europe,” as he showed by his 
as e,in a way his successor does not. The present 
Ne us is always ready to make peace, provided that he is 
porn for nothing, and that the Italians retain nothing 
owah. 
— ees we regret to hear, are very savage at the 
«ynfriendliness” of the British ; but it is a little difficult 
to see how we are to assist them without declaring war on 
King Menelek, with whom we have no quarrel. They 
want us, we believe, to let them land at Zeila so that they 
may attack Shoa, and compel the Negus to fall back to 
rotect that province ; but surely, as we have a treaty with 
Abyssinia, that would be a little treacherous. It is open 
to us, of course, to warn the Negus that we intend to de- 
clare war on him in the interest of an ally ; but it is hardly 
open to us without such a warning to open the back-door 
of his house and let in his enemy. Europe assumes the 
right of subjugating all Africans ; but in the case of a 
prave and vigorous Semitic people, nominally Christian, and, 
as this battle shows, with an effective if rudimentary organi- 
sation, it would seem more advisable to adhere scrupulously 
to the precepts of good faith. If the Italians are angry on 
that account we must bear it, secure in our own conscious- 
ness that we wish them to win, though we cannot assist 
them in winning without an open declaration of war. 


defences, 





MR. GOSCHEN’S STATEMENT. 


R. GOSCHEN’S statement on Monday was of a kind 

to show how very elaborate an instrument a large 

Navy is, and how many preparations we must make ina 
considerable number of different directions before we can 
satisfy ourselves that a great commerce distributed widely 
over the whole globe can be satisfactorily protected. First, 
we must have a great supply of well-disciplined and well- 
taught men and boys, and that is no small matter, for it 
implies early training, naval classs at the great schools, 
colleges on shore, and training-s!\'ps at sea,—a considcr- 
able fund for paying the service, even when it is not a‘ 
work; also similar arrangements for the engineers, with- 
out whom now the ships cannot be managed; similar 
arrangements, too, even for the stokers, who are absolutely 
essential for providing our ships with motive-power, and 
who are a class of skilled, not of unskilled, workmen. 
Then, again, a large Navy means provisions all over the 
world for docking and repairing our ships. The new iron 
ships, says Mr. Goschen, require a good deal more docking 
than the old wooden ships. Hence we are not only making 
extensive and very expensive arrangements at Dover and 
Gibraltar for the docking of ships, but we are proposing to 
make them at the Cape and in the Mauritius, though all such 
arrangements involve a large amount of capital as well as a 
great expenditure in annual income. Then, again, if the new 
ships are to be of any use, there must be a new expenditure 
on storehouses as well as stores. We cannot have useful 
ships without guns, nor useful guns without large reserves 
of shot and cartridges, and plenty of safe receptacles for 
them. Then, again, the great ships need great coaling- 
stations, and great coaling-stations widely distributed, for 
even the first-class battleships cannot come back to 
England whenever their coal is exhausted without wasting 
half their power. In one word, a great Navy such as 
England has now, means a most elaborate provision, in a 
vast number of different and widely scattered places, for 
supplying, restoring, and defending most delicate and 
elaborate machines of very different kinds, not only 
mechanical but electric, not only electric but chemical. If 
you begin to spend extra on ships, you have to spend in 
proportion on schools and training, as well as on pensions 
and provisions for hospitals. And it is no use spending on 
ships without spending in the same proportion on guns. “A 
new 12 in. wire-gun,” said Mr. Goschen incidentally, “ con- 
tains one hundred and eight miles of wire,” and that is 
the kind of elaborate machine which must be provided 
with a certain munificence if the ships are to be effective. 
No one can read Mr. Goschen’s speech without feeling quite 
a new sense of the extraordinary breadth of the logic of 
subsidiary preparation, as we may call it, that the extension 
of a navy involves. Every new provision entails other 


see, without the help of a very strong and well-educated 
department. And this kind of wide preparation is all the 
more difficult to secure, because it must be distributed at 
such a great number of distant centres, with so httle 
possibility of concentration. A great Navy means a ight 
pressure at a vast number of scattered points, failure at any 
one of which might involve a great calamity. There is 
not half the closeness of organisation in a navy that there 
isin an army. It involves a greater number of separate 
centres of responsibility, with far less of mutual aid and: 
encouragement than there is inan army. A commander 
goes out into space beyond the reach of help from any 
headquarters, and if then a great defect in the prepara~ 
tions should be discovered, he may prove to be almost 
useless for the special work for which he was com- 
missioned. Hence to provide an effective navy is a work 
requiring the utmost foresight and the most microscopic 
attention, and yet a navy is far more of a defensive than of 
an offensive instrument. The chief use of our Navy is to 
defend a worldwide commerce; and for purposes of attaek, 
except on an equally widespread network of commerce, it 

is comparatively helpless. It can attack isolated points 

on a coast-line, and it can blockade a coast, but for 

anything like conquest, without an army, it is of little 
use. That is why Mr. Goschen was able to say with 
perfect honesty, that our great Navy is no challenge to the 
world. It is a mighty instrument for defence but nothing 

like so mighty for attack. But perhaps for that ver 
reason it is all the easier for such a people as the English 

people to feel pride in the effort which has been made to 

extend and strengthen this powerful instrument for defence,. 
to exult in the great docks which we are building at home 

and abroad, and in the hundred and five new ships and 

sixty-two torpedo-destroyers which we shall soon have ready. 
for use, and which have all been added to our Navy since’: 
1889. 

And what is even more satisfactory, it is evident that thie 
large Navy is administered by a singularly large amount 
of high individual capacity. The naval power of England 
could never, indeed, have reached its present point without 
an enormous stock of individual self-reliance in our com- 
manders and officers, almost all of whom seem to be- 
ready and willing to take on themselves, at a moment’e- 
notice, that readiness to command as well as to obey, 
which is absolutely needful to make such an institu- 
tion as a Navy effective at all. It is especially cheer- 
ing to gather from Mr. Goschen’s statement that the 
new ships are doing their work most satisfactorily 
and without any kind of hitch, and that they may 
be relied on even to bear a good deal of hard usage 
without breaking down. One would think that so- 
delicate and elaborate a machine as a modern ship- 
of war, might be rendered useless by the slightest 
mishap. But Mr. Goschen gives us good hope that this. 
is very seldom the case, and illustrates his view by 
the accident which occurred to the torpedo-destroyer 
‘ Lightning,’ whicl.. when moving at the rate of fourteen 
knots aa bour collided with another -vessel and had its 
bows all toiu away, and subsequently grounded twice 
without material damage. Our own incidental experience, 
therefore, seems to confirm all the evidence we have- 
gathered from the great naval engagements in the Chili 
and the Japanese wars, that these elaborate machines,. 
liable as they are to injuries which would seem to be of = 
most fatal kind, are still not half so liable, as we should 
expect, to calamities like the loss of the ‘Captain,’ which 
shocked us all so much twenty-six years ago. In spite 
of the delicacy of their organisation, they seem to hold 
out, under plucky management, against injuries which we~ 
might well expect to be final. Apparently, the very 
delicate character of the mechanical appliances to which: 
our naval constructors have recourse, should materially 
reduce the value of that coolness and energy which have 
always made an English Navy so formidable. What we 
had chiefly dreaded was that coolness and energy might 
prove of little service in the midst of so much elaborate- 
contrivance which no coolness and energy could restore 
if it were once put out of gear. But that apprehen- 
sion seems baseless. Even these delicate machines are 
generally only crippled, not often annihilated, by the. 
injuries to which they are necessarily exposed. 

The chief Radical objection likely to be taken to Mr.. 
Goschen’s naval policy,—putting out of account those which 





new expenses very difficult, sometimes impossible, to fore- 





are aimed by the Irish party at Great Britain’s naval power. 
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because it is Great Britain’s,—is likely to be - irected 
against the great expenditure on new docks, and espeviaily 
the new docks at Gibraltar. We believe that in making 
these proposals Mr. Goschen has entitled himself to the 
heaity support of all loyal subjects of the Crown. Say 
what we will, Malta alone is not enough for our Navy 
in the Mediterranean when we consider that both at 
Toulon on the North, and now at Biserta on the South, 
France has naval stations which might well give her the 
command of the Mediterranean, if we had to send our 
crippled ships home to be repaired and renovated in 
English dockyards. At present Gibraltar is of little use 
to us as a naval port, for it has no efficient dock, and as 
it will take no inconsiderable time so to extend the mole 
as to make useful docks, there is no work of construction 
with which it is more necessary for us to proceed at once. 
[n fact, as was said in the debate, it should have been com- 
menced long ago. If we are to keep our footing in the 
Mediterranean in time of war, this is one of the first 
conditions of success. 

On the other hand, there seems to be an opinion of 
more importance than any Radical cavil at expense, that 
Mr. Goschen is nct doing enough, that we want a greater 
impulse to the construction of battleships and to all that 
subsidiary work necessary for their armament and 
adequate manning, than the present Government is dis- 
posed to give. But that is clearly an opinion which only ex- 
perts have a right to maintain, and even though Sir Charles 
Dilke maintains it, it would be impossible to set his view 
against that of the Board of Admiralty, stimulated as it 
has been by the access to power of a Government which 
defeated its predecessor on the question of our prepared- 
ness for war. The whole of Mr. Goschen’s speech was 
inspired by the most eager conviction that we ought to 
increase our naval power as rapidly and as effectually as 
we can, in order to secure our full command of the sea in 
case of a great war; and we have no reason to believe that 
any preparation or precaution has been omitted which the 
most experienced of our naval advisers could suggest. It 
is said that we have one less battleship than the navies 
of Russia and France united. But in the first place that 
criticism takes no account of the difference between first- 
class and second-class battleships. We have seven more 
first-class battleships than Russia and France united, and 
it is only by counting the second-class battleship as 
equal to the first (which, as regards room for coal, 
it certainly is not) that our inferiority is estab- 
lished. And again, relative strength depends on many 
other considerations besides the number of battleships. 
Nay, is it even certain that, if we wished it, we could 
do more in the present year than we are doing without 
overcrowding the dockyards, and relying, more than it is 
prudent to rely, on outside contractors? The Naval 
Defence Act added greatly to our naval strength; Lord 
Spencer added to that addition ; and Mr. Goschen is now 
adding greatly to the total of those two great under- 
takings. If a Government which came in under a 
direct pledge to provide against all possible war con- 
tingencies, is nevertheless doing too little, the English 
people have no means of convincing themselves of 
the inadequacy of its policy till they have actually 
gone to war and discovered that we are still too weak at 
sea. We do not believe that such a Government as the 
present, with such a First Lord of the Admiralty, and such 
a majority in the House of Commons, would deliberately 
propose an inadequate scheme of naval construction ; and 
even if it has done so, we know no test which the English 
people could apply that would show its inadequacy except 
the test of war itself. But even the alarmists would 
hardly propose to engage in a tentative war, merely 
in order to verify the efficiency or to demonstrate the 
inefficiency of the Admiralty’s measures. 





PRESIDENT KRUGER’S VISIT. 


E are not quite so anxious as some of our con- 
temporaries that Mr. Kruger should come here. 

He will no doubt revive some of his early impressions as to 
the irresistible strength of Great Britain, and be told, pro- 
bably for the first time in a convincing manner, that there 
are points of policy upon which this country will not give 
way, even if the alternative should be the reconquest of 
the Transvaal. He will underitand what is meant by the 
protection of the Outlanders, and may have bis mind cleared 


of some suspicions by which it is obviously haunted 
will come face to face with Mr. Chamberlain ang 
modern statesmen, and may be convinced that hea 
his country may have to dread, it is not British craft, he 
the other hand, he may be annoyed to find that gous 
Africa is only one among many interests that Gree 
Britain has to consider; he may be, indeed will be 
rounded by flattering Envoys from other countries v7 
: of 
Europe, and he will be a mark for the European financig 
who are always seeking concessions and profitable cont ~ 
He is vain enough already, or he would not, in defian 
of all Republican precedent, have put his own head " 
the Transvaal coinage; and he may go back believing 
that his personality is the pivot of South Africa, if not of 
the universe at large. That alternative result of hig visi 
which will be acknowledged to be at least possible, wijj 
not tend to pacification. We do not quite see either how 
the visit is to help him in playing his very difficult gam, 
within the Transvaal itself. He is himself more or Jog 
of a statesman, who understands something of the relatiyg 
strength of States, though he probably does not quite 
understand what sea-power implies; but he rules } 
virtue of popularity with twenty thousand freeholders 
who are unusually ignorant, who are opinionated ty 
foolishness, and who have acquired from events in theiy 
history an overweening confidence in their military 
prowess. They really believe, in spite of General 
Joubert’s warning on the subject, that they have de. 
feated the British Army. They think that they cap 
remain masters in the Transvaal for a century without 
making any concessions whatever, they despise the British 
in the way that our own country squires used to despise 
townsfolk, and they are morbidly suspicious of being 
“given away” by their own elected rulers. Favourite a 
Mr. Kruger is, they will trust him rather less after his 
visit than before,—feeling, as country cousins do when one 
of their number has visited a great house in town,.an in. 
ward conviction that he has been “caught” by a more 
polished and less trustworthy “society.” They are opposed 
to all concessions whatever; they are eagerly desirous of 
“independence,” by which they mean exemption from 
the control even of British opinion; and they witness 
with disgust, though they profit by it, the immense 
prosperity of the Outlanders. They think that the 
English, if not cowardly, are “soft” — an opinion 
also held by Western Americans—and are _ inclined 
therefore to break away from the British Empire alto. 
gether, accepting the consequences, which, as they fancy, 
would be only a successful “ battle ”’—that is, skirmish— 
or two. President Kruger is obliged to conciliate them 
by putting forward great demands, and it is very doubtful 
if in the end they will be contented to withdraw them, or 
to make any compromise endurable to this country. At 
all events, they will not be more contented if the demands 
are withdrawn while the President is in London. 

Itis one of the many difficult points of the situation 
that some of the demands put forward as_ subjects 
for negotiation are almost outside diplomatic discussion. 
The British Government cannot, with any regard for its 
position iu the world, or for the interests of its colonists, 
resign its control over the coast-line of Eastern South 
Africa. That is to say, it caunot give up Zululand or 
Swaziland, or its right to the pre-emption of Delagoa 
Bay. If it does, it will lose its hold over the respect of 
all British Afrikanders, and probably of Dutch Afrikanders 
also, and will give consistency and shape to the German 
dreams of Empire in South Africa, and those vague 
ambitions, as yet inchoate, which the European owners of 
Madagascar are certain sooner or later to develop. The 
concession of the vote to the Outlanders would be no 
compensation for such a sacrifice as this, which we 
ought to resist—we put the extreme case, though 
we do not believe it will occur—even if we have 
to defend ourselves against Germany, France, an the 
Dutch of South Africa, all three at once. The vote would 
not secure us, for the Outlanders, once masters of the 
Transvaal, may prove quite as difficult to manage as the 
Boers, and would, from their difference of temperament, 
be even more ambitious. The Boers must be informed at 
once that upon this point the decision of the British 
people has been taken, and is irrevocable, except by arms, 
and that consequently any concessions asked for must lie 








in a different direction. We could, we believe, grant con- 
cessions as to an improvement of the guarantee, for we 
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; Acts making any invasion of the Transvaal 
; iesty’s previous and formal orders an act 
without. her Majesty 8 p: : . 
of treason, or iD the case of soldiers, of mutiny, and we 
jd grant “ rectifications” of frontier which would make 
ye arations for an invasion much more difficult, while we 
as d, we suppose, if Parliament would consent, revise the 
> mercial clauses of the Convention, but there concession 
yon stop, whatever the consequences may be. The right of 
ens to vote is a domestic affair, which concerns 
the Outlanders Ww 
the Transvaal Republic rather than the British Monarchy, 
: the acknowledgment of Great Britain as the 
peer Power in South Africa, which is suggested as 
equivalent for the Convention, it would be an empty 
ps of words. Even in India, where the legal right of 
-Queen is not questioned either from within 
he pres Quen is not questioned either from with 
ithout, it is found necessary to support it by 
jes in the larger States, and the Boers would 
‘nly not grant us a fortress either in Pretoria or in 
oui Bay. "We have trouble enough and danger enough 
as it is under the definite provisions of the Convention 
of 1884, and should be mad to increase them by altering 
an explicit right of veto on all treaties between Pretoria 
foreign States into an illusory supremacy, hardly 
, i if it is recognised at all, by international law. 
on ’ gu y 
The United Kingdom is, we suppose, the paramount 
Power within the British Empire, and 80 is Russia in a 
considerable section of Northern Asia; but in both cases 
the words imply considerably more legal, as well as 
practical, authority than the Boers have any intention of 
onceding. 
Mr Chamberlain will, when Mr. Kruger arrives, have 
his ability as a diplomatist put to a severe test, and 
we could wish, when the struggle arrives, that he could 
have at least one other informant. He will hear from 
Mr. Kruger and the — ustice of the Transvaal, who 
is to accompany him, all that the Boers have to say, or at 
least so much of their opinion as it is deemed expedient 
toutter aloud. (There is, we are told, a Whig party of 
some strength among the Boers, whose opinions are kept 
back for fear of accusations of want of patriotism.) The 
side of the British Afrikanders will, we doubt not, be sufii- 
ciently represented by Lord Loch, by the Chartered Com- 
pany and its devotees, and by the thoroughly informed 
permanent officials within the Colonial Office itself. The 
Dutch Afrikander, who is a British subject, willnot, however, 
beadequately represented, and that is a misfortune, for that 
gentleman still possesses a working majority at the Cape. 
He has ideas of his own which are not those of the British 
settlers and not those of the Boers. He is, for instance, 
angrily opposed to the idea of German intrusion. He avows 
this in explicit, and indeed violent, terms, sharing, it would 
-_ in that respect the opinion of his cousins on the 
uyder Zee. He may have more kindness for those 
—- themselves with whom he is connected by blood, 
y language, and by faith; but he is aware that Holland 
cannot, in the nineteenth century, contend with Great 
Britain, and being a man of sense, he agrees that until 
South Africa is fully developed it is best to work under the 
pies of a Power which of all Powers demands least 
sacrifice from its colonists. Still, he has ideas, prejudices, 
it may even be designs, of his own, and there is at least 
one grave reason why they should be accurately repre- 
sented. It is always im his name that the Colonial Office 
is bullied. Whether it is: Mr. Kruger who wants a port, 
or the Dutch colonists who demand a labour law, or the 
Chartered Company which insists on being let alone, the 
— poses my rape in nearly es — 
’ oni ce. Each successive Secretary 
8 told that he does not understand South Africa, that 
there ig a conflict of opinions among the races, and that 
if he decides as he thinks he ought to decide, one of 
je three, usually the Dutch, will march, with a new flag 
, ones va - = British Empire: It is well, therefore, if 
€ future of South Africa is to be decided when Mr. 
Kruger arrives here, that the Dutchmen of the Cape should 
be represented as well as the Dutchmen of the Transvaal 
and it is fortunate that a representative is available. All 
Dutch Afrikanders trust Mr. Hofmeyr, the leader of the 
Afrikanders in the Cape Parliament; it was his alliance 
Which gave Mr. Rhodes his autocracy ; and now he has, as 
Rh ge in his recent letter or manifesto, split with Mr. 
: €s. Would it not be good policy to ask him to visit 
hy ae at the same time as President Kruger, to give 
the Secretary for the Colonies the benefit of his special 


could pas 








experience and knowledge. _With Mr. Kruger, Lord Loch, 
and Mr. Hofmeyr in a room together, Mr. Chamberlain 
would have the fullest conceivable means of ascertaining 
the facts, which he will probably acknowledge are better 
concealed in South Africa than in any division of the 
world. We can rely on the Minister to utilise his know- 
ledge; to reconcile the parties, if that be possible; and 
while keeping public faith with even “ priggish”’ strict- 
ness, to decide firmly upon that course which will best 
maintain both the honour and the ascendency of what. 
they describe in South Africa as “ the Imperial factor.” 





THE GRUDGE AGAINST THE LIBERAL 
UNIONISTS. 


E have heard a great deal this week of the fierce and 
vindictive loathing with which two or three of the 
old Conservatives of Birmingham,—if there be, indeed, 
more than one of them,—regard the Liberal Unionists, 
and especially the “arrogant and insatiably grasping 
Dictator of Highbury,” as the correspondent of the 
Birmingham Argus who signs himself “An Old Con- 
servative Leader,” describes Mr. Chamberlain. We could 
wish that this very free-spoken Conservative who exults so 
much in the Gladstonian victory at the Lichfield by-elec- 
tion, simply because it is, in his opinion, an omen of that 
dictator’s fall, had told us something of what, in his 
opinion, Conservative policy has lost by the alliance 
between Lord Salisbury and the Liberal Unionists. It is 
a poor thing for a politician to postpone policy to personal 
antipathies, as we suppose this gentleman does when he 
uses the words “arrogant and insatiably grasping” to 
express his objection to Mr. Chamberlain. What is 
certain is that since the Liberal Unionists joined the 
Conservatives, the Midlands have given a far more solid 
vote for a moderate Conservative policy, than they ever 
gave before, and that the present majority for that policy 
could never have been obtained without the help of the 
Liberal Unionists. Yet the “ Old Conservative Leader ” 
tells us that several Members of his party in Lichfield 
helped to swell the Gladstonian majority in that con- 
stituency in order to make a significant and conspicuous 
protest against Mr. Chamberlain’s influence in the Midlands. 
We are concerned to hear it, and cannot anticipate that 
there is much to be said for a group,—if such a group 
there be,—which takes the personalities of politics so 
bitterly that it cares more for mortifying personal 
antagonists than it does for supporting great political 
principles. When a man throws a stone at a political 
comrade simply because he is “arrogant and insatiably 
grasping,” and so swells the victory of the common foe, 
he shows pretty plainly that he cares more about the grati- 
fication of personal animosities than he cares about the 
triumph of his political belief. 

But perhaps the “ Old Conservative Leader” would say 
that the Conservative cause has suffered by admitting Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire into the Councils 
of the party. If he really thinks so, and if his dislike to 
Mr. Chamberlain rests mainly on that ground, he is unwise 
in displaying his bias so ostentatiously as to the personal 
issue. And he would do well to make it perfectly clear 
where a moderate Conservative policy has suffered by the 
alliance. He would hardly say, we suppose, that the 
alliance was not the main cause of the defeat of Irish 
Home-rule. We do not believe that any impartial person 
doubts that without the help of the Liberal Unionists 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule policy could not have been de- 
feated. And if that is not a merit in the eyes of the “ Old 
Conservative Leader,’ we do not think that he has the 
slightest claim to the signature under which he writes. 
In the heart of every true Conservative the grand 
rout of the Irish Home-rulers should, like charity, cover 
a multitude of sins. But we should greatly like to know 
whether, in regard to policy, there are a multitude of sins 
to cover, in the conduct of the allies, since the Liberal 
Unionists allied themselves with the Conservatives. We 
can remember only one Act carried by the allies to which 
certain moderate Conservatives objected on principle, and 
indeed on a principle fcr which there was a good deal to 
be said,—the Free Education Act. So far as we 
remember, the Local Government Act was advocated at 
least as strongly by the Conservatives as by the Liberal 
Unionists, and the Allotments Act also. In the case of 
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the Free Education Act, on tke contrary, a distinguished 
group of Conservatives held that it violated the principle 
that parents ought to be made to feel their deep 
personal responsibility for the education of their children, 
and that the neglect of that principle would do a great 
<leal more to weaken the family tie than the exten- 
sion of education itself could possibly compensate. We 
understand that plea, and should respect the feelings 
of “ An Old Conservative Leader” all the more if that were 
at the bottom of his dislike to Mr. Chamberlain, though 
we do not think that the plea is good enough to condemn 
a measure which so greatly advanced the education of 
the people. But is that the real cause of the “Old 
Conservative Leader’s” dread of the Liberal Unionists ? 
If it is, we can only say that he carries a very small group 
of Conservatives with him,—a group not nearly large 
enough to balance, or pretend to balance, the influence of 
the Liberal Unionists. We could count up the Cons 
servatives who really objected on principle to the Free 
Education Act, in any one man’s range of political acquaint- 
ances, without going into three figures. The Conservatives 
completely failed to show any substantial party amongst 
themselves for that objection, and we believe that the 
measure would soon have been carried almost without 
‘Liberal Unionist help. Yet with this single exception, is 
there any one item in the policy of the alliance of which 
«‘ An Old Conservative Leader ” could possibly complain as 
discrediting to the principles of his party? If not, what 
is to be thought of a Conservative “ Leader” who puts 
personal animosity above principle, and does his best to 
dissolve an alliance which has defeated Home-rule solely 
because he has a grudge against the personal ascen- 
dency of Mr. Chamberlain? Without that personal 
ascendency we greatly doubt whether the Unionist 
party would be now in power. It is quite certain 
that if they were, they would command nothing like 
the majority which, by the help of the Liberal Unionists 
and especially of Mr. Chamberlain, they have actually 
attained. 

But we are fully convinced that the ‘“‘Old Conserva- 
tive Leader” who writes to the Argus, represents a very 
minute group of very insignificant malcontents, who care a 
great deal more about their personal importance in Bir- 
mingham than they do about political principle and policy. 
if they succeed in persuading the Gladstonians, as they 
are not quite unlikely to do, that the Unionist 
alliance is breaking up, they will only throw dust in 
their eyes. In point of fact, the Radical Liberal 
Unionists are very few, and not very much in earnest. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain, who was once a thoroughgoing 
Radical, and even now cares a great deal more for the 
welfare of the great masses of the people than he does for 
any mere party cry, is now more of a Unionist, in the 
large sense, than he is of a Radical. Sincerely as he 
disapproves the principle of lending State-aid to any single 
Church organisation, he cares a great deal more about 
stimulating a healthy national feeling, than he does about 
disestablishing the Church,—at least, in times like these 
when there is so much danger of the various political cliques 
aud groups losing sight of the nation in the petty objects of 
sectarian politics. Unionists owe Mr. Chamberlain a very 
great debt of gratitude for coming to their aid at a time 
‘when Mr. Gladstone had almost succeeded in dissolving,— 
by his romantic cosmopolitanism,—the great primary in- 
stincts of patriotic feeling. And there is something to 
as very petty and contemptible in this outburst of 
feeling and spite against the man who, more than any 
other, has rendered it possible to form a great national 
party which postpones all minor crusades to the great 
object of vindicating our unity and integrity as a nation, 
lending a new energy to the enterprise of our children in 
<istant lands, and thus binding together the various elements 
of the Empire in one hearty and, we may even hope, 
indissoluble union. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S LEADERSHIP. 


g@ )NE cannot conceive a more pathetic situation than that 

of sincere and earnest Gladstonians engaged in listen- 
ing to or reading Lord Rosebery’s speech at the Eighty 
lub. It was enough to make them cry with vexation. Here 
‘was their leader making a set speech on a set occasion to 
the fighting force of the party,—to the young men of 
‘sight and leading, whose business it is to kindle their 





torches at the central flame, and carry the 
throughout the length and breadth of the coun 

sider what the leader might and ought to have eaid 
such an occasion, and what he did say. Surely a real a 
of men would have thought out and spoken out 
definite scheme of policy, some clear line of action 
have told his followers, ‘These are our principles these 
are the plans of reform which we want to see carrie, 

in this sign we will conquer and win the gratitude of 
countrymen.’ A political leader in opposition nej ou 
of course, spin new Newcastle programmes, or invent 
bill-of-fare to suit all palates; but he must, if he ig 00; . 
to win, show his followers what are the points on he 7% 
they must fix their attention, and where their efforts 
to be directed. But Lord Rosebery did nothing of the 
kind. He did not tell his supporters that they would 
pound on against the legislative claims of the House 
of Lords, that they would pull down what his lie, 
tenants call “the inequitable privileges of the Estab. 
lished Church,” or that they should carry Home-rlg 
Nor, again, did he take up such a principle ag tha 
of universal suffrage and declare that he would not regt 
till it was accomplished. We do not of course want thes 
things, and we do not believe that the country wants 
them, but then Lord Rosebery and his friends are under. 
stood to think our opinions erroneous. Our contention js 
that in not taking up and dealing with these capital 
questions he showed in an extraordinary degree his jp. 
capacity for leadership. It would have been better for 
his party if he had given them up boldly, and had describe 
them as no longer part of their policy, than that he should 
have left them, as he did, severely alone. 

Instead of dealing with any of the great problems of 
politics and pointing out how his party should treat them 
Lord Rosebery confined himself either to the merest ani 
vaguest generalities, or else to making good after-dinner 
speech points as regards the conduct of the Government, 
The hungry sheep of the Eighty Club looked up, but to say 
that they were not fed is to give an altogether inadequate 
account of the way in which they were treated. They 
had a considerable number of Dead Sea apples thrown 
before them, but when they tried to eat them the fatal 
and perfidious fruit turned to dust and ashes. Consider, 
again, for a moment the condition of the earnest and 
sincere Gladstonian, eager to see his party once mor 
armed with power and influence, confronted by Lord 
Rosebery’s speech. The passage about the need for con- 
centration, no doubt, opened most promisingly. Every 
one sees the need for concentration, and when Lord 
Rosebery mentioned the word his audience doubtless 
believed that they were at last to be given their marching. 
orders. Alas for them! they received no such cheering 
command. Apparently Lord Rosebery thinks that con- 
centration is a purely self-contained act, and that it 
requires no object. He does not seem to realise that you 
must have something definite to concentrate on or about, 
and that general advice to concentrate is about the most 
worthless and futile that could possibly be given. 
Imagine the result if Moltke, instead of ordering his 
forces to concentrate on Sedan or Metz or Paris, had 
told them vaguely to concentrate in the abstract. If 
Lord Rosebery had told his followers to concentrate 
upon Home-rule, or the veto of the House of Lords, or 
the Church Establishment, or the suffrage, or even 
on these subjects in combination, he would have played 
the leader’s part. As it was, his words whistled 
idly over his hearers’ heads, while the speaker perhaps 
hugged to his bosom the futile consolation that, a8 
he had not said what they were to concentrate upot, 
every one would imagine that it was his own particular 
fad which was to be singled out for honour, and so every 
one would be pleased. If that, as we expect, was the 
thought in Lord Rosebery’s mind, it affords a most signal 
proof of his incapacity for leadersLip. Generals do not 
inspire confidence by giving orders waich conciliate 
their troops, but by those which make their mem 
believe that, whether the process will or will not be 
individually pleasant, the Army, as a whole, is going 
to win. After Lord Rosebery had made, and then 
missed, his opportunity by speaking of concentration 
without following it up, he went on to address his 
followers in a way which it is unpleasant even for at 
opponent to criticise. Wedo not believe in Lord Rose- 
bery as a statesman, though we fally recoguise the 
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re ig character and the charming sense of 
camo oa possesses, and we _are therefore, as a 
- t displeased to see him lead his unfortunate regi- 
fe mo defeat. Still, Lord Rosebery is the head of a 
ments “arty in the State,—a party with splendid tradi. 
great Pad one which has attached to it many men of 
oie and high character. Under these circumstances, 
abi a be painful to any Englishman to see Lord 
ee using language in regard to the conduct of his 
litical opponents which can only be described as paltry. 
It is hysterical schoolgirls, not great statesmen, who say 
that they have been unscrupulously misrepresented by their 
emies, and that the people who were so cruel and wicked 
vill be sorry for it some day. We are noi exaggerating. 
Just listen to Lord Rosebery’s very words. ‘ They 
nr 1 hee one: edie, dante deem. tae 
ment fell Irom alin ¢ nore n 
agp from the perpetual and unscrupulous mis- 
representation of which re the — LE do not fear 
ict of history on that Government. isrepresen- 
pe gn so ‘oleae: sO ill-informed, cannot long 
leave its mark. It brings its own Nemesis with it. I 
await the coming of bor <7" witha es aneer, 
—the more serene because egin to see the shadow o 
a mo From his wail over “unscrupulous mis- 
representation ” Lord Rosebery passed to an attack on the 
Government. A great deal of this was no doubt very clever 
and to the poiat, Bt it was ig hy anenarete 
e occasion. Just imagine Mr. Gladstone labouring 
a ge as the fact that the Times did not notice the 
Lichfield election in its leader, that a Mr. Kemp had first 
said he would join the ge ng oat ges ~ pac he 
ould not, that Mr. Gera our had hurt the feelings 
of the Liberal Unionist Members, and that an anonymous 
gentleman, perhaps from Birmingham, had written an 
angry letter in a local paper. Even when Lord Rosebery 
at last came to foreign politics his words had little weight. 
He made a great deal of rapier-play, but the only sub- 
stantial thing in this part of his speech was the remark 
that he and his colleagues had been pronounced unfit at 
the General Election, and therefore could not be expected 
to suggest an alternative policy as part of their criticism 
of the Government’s action. 

We feel no enmity towards Lord Rosebery. If 
his “rock-bed ” political views were to be laid bare 
we should probably agree heartily with most of them, 
for it is difficult to believe that the leader of the 
Opposition is really in sympathy with the Newcastle 
oan, and we do not doubt his ability, his know- 
edge, or his want of prejudice. Again, we feel sure that 
his intentions are patriotic, and that he sincerely wishes 
to do his best for the country. Lastly, we are naturally 
not anxious to see the command of the Home-rule 
party pass into stronger and abler hands. But though, 
on these grounds, we might not desire to see the question 
by ag wget leadership raised, = cannot nee 
celing that that question will have to be faced in the 
near future. yA at our political condition from the 
wider point of view, it seems to us most important that 
the Opposition should be led, and wisely led. At present it 
is ane, while a very pleasant and ere, if 
somewhat nervous, gentleman in a pilot’s jacket is chaffing 
the rival boat, a at the po ere through a 
whole series of make-believe movements with a tiller from 
which the rudder has broken away. The ship has no 
course marked out for her, the compass is smashed, the 
crew are at “ sixes and sevens,” and the officers, though they 
keep up a semblance of order, are in a state of suppressed 
mutiny. Though they may hail the bystanders on shore with 

a show of courage, they confide to each other in whispers 
that the pilot, though a good fellow, is not the man to 
keep the ship off the rocks, and that their only chance is to 
get him to let some one else mend the steering-gear, and 
put the ship on a definite course. Unquestionably, till this 
8 done the condition of the Gladstonian ship will be a source 
of danger to herself and to the navigation in general. But 
if she were to break up, John Bull would have no second 
ship for use while the Unionist boat was being re- 
fitted. It is an unpleasant thing to say, but look at the 
matter how you will, Lord Rosebery must be pronounced 
unfit to act as leader for the Gladstonian party. His 
last speech is another proof of this, and the sooner he and 
ra saa sy the fact and act upon it the better 
emselves and the country. 





AMERICA AND SPAIN. 


E wonder if sensible Americans, who, we suppose, im 
the last resort rule the United States, as sensible 
Englishmen rule Great Britain, have any idea of the pace 
at which their country is rushing towards a new policy. 
Their settled idea up to the present time has been to avoid 
mixing themselves up in European politics, and to confine- 
their activity, if possible, to North America, but at all 
events to the two continents in the Western hemisphere. 
In theory they still adhere to this idea, which they regar@ 
as sacred because it was Washington’s, but in practice- 
they show a strong, though as yet an unacknowledged, dis- 
position to depart from it. They have become enormously 
numerous, being the second white State, in point of 
numbers, in the world; their wealth has, for national 
purposes, practically no limit; and they feel in their- 
prosperity and their pride an impulse to activity in all 
directions. As the New York Outlook recently observed,. 
they are faced in their own hemisphere by States which 
are not their equals; they have never experienced any. 
necessity for caution in foreign relations; and they are 
inclined to believe, not only that their own view as to 
foreign affairs is correct, but that whenever it is fully 
presented to foreign nations the latter will agree, and 
cheerfully resign any pretensions of their own. The only 
condition by which the Americans limit this view is 
apparently that the particular cause of quarrel in each case 
shall have some relation to a State in America or a ship- 
sailing under an American flag. They think, naturally. 
enough perhaps with their training, that this condition 
limits at once the sphere of their energies and the number- 
of their foes, but they will speedily find themselves- 
mistaken. When they threaten a State like Chili, as they 
did a few years ago, the affair may be a sort of duel, 
because no other State has any direct interest in it; 
but when they threaten a European nation they disturb 
arrangements of the most complicated kind, and rouse up. 
enmities in quarters of which they never think. Europe 
chuckled a little when they threatened Great Britain the 
other day, because Europe is at once out of temper with 
this country, and confident that she can take care of herself ; 
but Europe was dead against the Union all the same, and 
had the struggle gone on to the bitter end, the world 
might have witnessed some very singular combinations.. 
Napoleon III. conquered Mexico during the great American 
Civil War, and because that war was raging; and if the 
Union were exhausted, or even occupied, by a great war 
with England, prizes would lie open for seizure in South 
America which would excite in many nations a fury of 
greed. Imagine how open the ear of the German Emperor 
would be, under such circumstances, to the grievances, 
real and imaginary, of the great body of German settlers 
in South Brazil, and how the Colonial party in Paris would 
lecture on the anarchy revealed by the method of the recent 
Brazilian invasion of French Guiana. With Brazil par— 
titioned between Germany and France, it might not be so- 
easy to turn them out as it was to turn out Napoleon IITI., 
who left Maximilian to be shot without risking a battle. 
Similarly, in this Cuban affair the Americans imagine they 
are only dealing with Spain; but in reality they are 
risking an alteration in the relations of all Europe. 

We do not profess a final opinion as to the merits of 
the struggle in Cuba. The history of Spain gives usa 
strong prejudice against her methods of colonial govern- 
ment, which are always selfish and sometimes cruel ; but, 
on the other hand, we are unable to feel attracted to 
Spanish-American independence. Those States migh* 
have flourished as Principalities,as one of them, Chili, 
has flourished under an oligarchy, but under Re- 
publican institutions the mixture of colours in the 
populations appears to produce a tendency towards 
anarchy which has continued to manifest itself for 
seventy years. As regards the special case of Cuba, 
it is even more difficult to form an opinion, owing to the 
excessive care with which the Spaniards conceal informa- 
tion, and the excessive carelessness of the Cubans as to- 
any relation between their accounts and actual oecur- 
rences. That the Spaniards have a right to put down a 
rebellion is clear, if only from that greatest of precedents, 
the American subjugation of the South; but if, as one- 
Senator alleged, the officials in Cuba are “hideously 
cruel,” the sympathy of Americans with the sufferers is 
as much justified as our own sympathy with Armenians. 
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We do not know for ourselves whether the Spanish 
accounts or the American stories are correct—though we 
do know that the rebellion of 1868-76 was put down 
with shocking cruelty—and it is therefore as impartial 
observers that we point out to our American friends the 
consequences of recent incidents. The Senate and the 
House of Representatives have passed resolutions calling 
on the President to accord to the insurgents belligerent 
rights, and the Senate, besides denouncing all Spaniards 
in furious language, has asked Mr. Cleveland to advise 
Spain to grant independence to the island. What is the 
result? Not only does Spain immediately declare her 
readiness for war and call out her maritime Reserves, but 
she immediately shifts her place in Europe, and, having 
previously displayed a slight bias towards the Triple 
Alliance, makes overtures to France of a most serious kind. 
If France will lend her “diplomatic” assistance in her 
American dispute, she will open all her ports to France in 
the event of war, and will help her to obtain all she wants 
in the Hinterland of Morocco. These terms have, it is said, 
been informally accepted ; while it is certain that the 
French Government has encouraged great bankers to offer 
large financial assistance to Spain, which, as it is based 
upon the revenues ‘of Cuba, must have been preceded by 
at least a moral guarantee that Spain should retain the 
island. In other words, the American Senate, by rashly 
threatening Spain, has run the ultimate risk of a war not 
only with Spain, but with France, besides endangering, 
as we have pointed out above, the independence of South 
America. That may be perfectly right and wise—we are 
not discussing that point, and in fact, in the absence of 
trustworthy information, we have no opinion—but it is 
quite certain that if the United States are to pursue that 
line of policy, they must give up their resolution not to 
interfere in Europe. ‘They must, in fact, study European 
politics, and on occasion defer to European necessities, or 
their acts will some day bring down a storm which they 
have not the least intention of producing. Take, for 
example, a case which might easily occur, though in all 
human probability it will not happen. Imagine a resolu- 
tion of the Senate solemnly condemning as infamous a 
French attempt to obtain by menace common justice 
from Brazil, which has actually and technically in- 
vaded French territory in Guiana. It is quite pos- 
sible that the French, who are a duelling people, 
would feel that insult very keenly, and quite possible 
also that, being an ambitious people, they might offer to 
join Germany ina partition of Brazil. That would not 
be nice for the United States, which, though beyond risk 
of invasion, would have to fight two great military and 
maritime Powers at a distance of more than a thousand 
miles from its base. The two Powers would not dream of 
invading the Union, but would destroy its Fleet, and then 
deal with Brazil as they pleased. The United States, in 
short, would be drawn by its own acts within the circle of 
European politics, and would be compelled, whether it 
liked it or not, to form European alliances, to watch 
European affairs, and in the end to throw its weight 
occasionally on the side which it deemed most favourable 
to its own interests. It would probably go on pleading 
the Monroe doctrine all the same, for nations are never 
quite logical; but it would nevertheless be intervening in 
Europe in a way which would make that doctrine seem, 
in the eyes of international jurists, just a little absurd. 
We are not writing with any idea that our words may 
influence American opinion against intervention in Europe. 
On the contrary, our impression is that such intervention 
is in the near future very nearly inevitable. The American 
Union is growing too great in the world for a policy of 
isolation. It claims a Protectorate over the whole of 
Central and South America, while it refuses to acknow- 
ledge any responsibility for the petty States occupying 
that vast area. Collisions are sure to arise from that 
attitude, and collisions with Powers not held in as we 
are by a secret conviction that firing on Americans is firing 
on ourselves. Moreover, we believe that the same impulse 
which sends every wealthy American to Europe, the same 
attraction of an old civilisation for a new one, will at 
list drag the American Republic within the vortex of 
European politics. Americans will want to rival Europe, 
or to convince Europe, or to be great in Europe. “I 
want,” General Grant is reported to have said when the 
ultimatum about Mexico was presented to Napoleon IIL, 
“to see whether we cannot beat a European army ;” and 








that desire to test themselves against the old Pos, 
to be great among the old Powers, and to influenes 
policy of the old Powers, will before long lean 
national one. A rich man does not feel his wealth vi 
he stays away from general society. There ig no bam 
that we know of why the process which has alread 
should not go on to the end, or why this country, a¢ a 
events, should not welcome the arrival of a bets P al 
which, if it is occasionally jealous of us, at least sh va 
our humanitarian sentiments; but we are not gure re 
Americans anticipate any such issue. They still not o i 
wish to keep out of European politics, but, what is en 
stranger, they think that they are keeping out of thee 
They are not; for the world grows too small for any on, 
but the insignificant to remain wholly alone, re in 
the big gosling in the hen’s nest, displacing a chicken” 
every flap of his: wings, “am content to remain sutaid 
the complications of this nest ;” but he will find ag he 
steps over the side that the cocks, whom he hag sorely 
affronted, are not quite sure he is outside them, The 
will be apt to argue that as he is so big, and so litt 
conscious of the commotion he makes, he must com 
under the rules of the farmyard, or be regarded a8 a 
general enemy. And the gosling, who is longing for 
lace and position and deference, rather than for general 
Jislike, will acknowledge at once that the former alterns, 
tive is by far the pleasanter of the two. America has tg 
be admitted into the great comity, and in our judgment 
is even now, though unconsciously, seeking for admission, 





OXFORD DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 


OR some days or weeks past Oxford, if we may trust 
the tales that reach us, has lost its characteristic 
charm. Repose has become a thing unknown. Life has 
been made burdensome by much canvassing. The air has 
been thick with fly-leaves. The unhappy resident MA 
has been roused almost before the dawn by applications 
for his vote. They have kept dropping in upon himall 
breakfast time, and he has counted it a white day if that 
meal has not been further interrupted by apologetic 
visitors who have bethought them of an additional argu: 
ment, or have looked in to make sure that he has 4 pair, 
If the interval before the eventful congregation hed ber 
prolonged, no one would have ventured to forecast the 
consequences. Happily, nothing happened to prevent the 
vote being taken on Tuesday, and the excitement came to 
an end before any fatal consequences could be brought 
home to it. Of shattered health and undermined consti- 
tutions we say nothing. Learning has ever had its 
martyrdoms, and these are of them, It is true that, though 
one resolution was rejected on Tuesday, others remain to 
be disposed of. We fancy, however, that the rejection of 
the first-resolution entails the rejection of the others. For 
these others are in the nature of alternative suggestions, and 
the minority are probably not in the humour to listen to 
anything of the kind. They demand all or nothing, and 
now that they have been refused all, they will probably 
prefer to wait until time brings another opportunity of re. 
newing the oniginal request. We should expect, therefore, 
to see the remaining resolutions defeated by a combination 
of those for whom they do not go far enough and those for 
whom they go too far. In that case, the question of 
women’s education at Oxford will, for the time, be shelved. 
But at Oxford the shelf is, in most cases, a very temporary 
lodging. New examination statutes crop up there like 
flowers in May, and each new development of man’s 
education may be trusted to bring, in its turn, a new 
proposal to apply the same principle to woman. 

The particular resolution which has been agitating 
Oxford proposed to “admit to the degree of B.A., women 
who have kept residence at Oxford for twelve terms, in 4 
place of residence approved by the University, and who 
have passed, under the same regulations as apply t 
undergraduates, all the examinations required for’ the 
degree of B.A.” The case for the resolution was Very 
well put by Mr. Grose. “If women are willing to 
through the same work as undergraduates, why should 
they not have the same degree?” Those women who ate 
not willing to go through the work in question will be in 
no way hurt by the change. It is true, they will not 
get a degree, but then they do not get a degree n0W. 
They will go on with the same studies which they ar 
already engaged in, and they will obtain from the 
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oid me measure of recognition or non- 
Vivers tbat ey obtain now. But iene ambitious 
te ught not to be held back because her sister does 
poet "6 go forward. The fact that she is held 
oo Me real disadvantage to her. She fails to get 
we euieaté because she has no degree to testify to 
a ews alifications. The proposal of Tuesday was, in the 
ph its advocates, an extremely geese ae It 

: : about the M.A. degree, nothing about 
said Lage nothing about the government of the 
a orsity As regards all these things, the University 

‘cht be trusted to do what was right in the future, and 
whatever it might then do, it would be a long time before 
ccala be asked to do anything. We confess that this 
last argument does not seem to have much weight. 
Those who are prepared to trust the Untversity to do 
what is right in the future, may not unfairly be challenged 
to trust it to do what is right in the present, and to 
acquiesce in the rejection of the resolution. A good 
many women probably have been led to ask for the 
BA. degree by the consideration that if they can do 
men’s work they have a right to men’s rewards. But in 
that case, why — od pay eng at the B.A. ? by 

they not demand, on the very same ground, to 
thowmitted to all the rewards, honours, and privileges 
that the University confers on men? A man who can 
3 one examination gets a simple degree, a man who 
can pass another examination gets the Ireland or the 
Hertford, and if he chooses to stay up at Oxford gets, 
in due time, a higher degree, with the vote in congrega- 
{ion and all the other rights that the higher degree 
brings in its train. If a woman has a right to one 
of these advantages, she has also a right to the others, 
and we greatly doubt whether the interval during which 
she would forego the assertion of this right would be of 
long duration. 

The case against the resclution was twofold,—the effect 
of the peste on those on whose behalf the degree is de- 
manded, and its action on the University which is asked to 
give it, Mr. Strachan Davidson, who led the opposition, 
had the frankness to assign the latter half of his argument 
the first place. The admission of women to the B.A. 
degree would alter the character of the degree. Now it 
certifies 1o a man’s whole career at the University, to the 
results, that is, of a special life,—a life that can be led 
only at Oxford or Cambridge. It is this fact that gives it 
its special significance. It is much more than a certificate 
that a man has passed a particular set of examinations, it 
is a certificate that he has led a particular life. If it is 
granted to women who cannot lead this particular life, it 
ceases to certify to anything more than an examination, 
and so will be an inferior thing. We are not very much 
impressed by this argument. It would be perfectly under- 
stood that the B.A. degree stood for one thing in the case 
of a man, and for another thing in the case of a woman. 
ve one would suppose that the ae * penn ee more ae 

en remodelled on the lines of Somerville or Lady 
Margaret’s, What was distinctive in the life of the 
University man would remain after women who led a 
a ga life had been allowed bs wear the a 

and to put the same letters after their name. is, 
however, is adie half of Mr. Strachan Davidson’s argument. 
He also claimed to speak in the interest of women them- 
selves, His contention is that the inmates of the ladies’ 
colleges at Oxford have insensibly marked out a line for 
themselves. They have chosen the studies which suit 
them, and consulted their own interest in preference to 
seeking the guidance of the University. They do not 
care much for Greek ; they care a great deal about history. 
If the degree is once given to women, every woman 
student will wish to obtain it, and if she wishes to become 
4 teacher will be compelled to obtain it. From this, one 
of two consequences may be expected to follow. Either 
the character of the examinations for the B.A. degree 
will be unaltered, and then women will learn what they 
do not want, and what is not really useful to them ; or 
they will agitate to be allowed to take up subjects which 
suit their purpose,—in other words, to have the degree 
mee something different from what it is. The seen 
at women shall be placed in a position of entire equality 
with men—if ndnitenien to a sligls degree can be called 
equality—disregards the real interests of both. 

€ are not prepared to say that there is not some 

force in this argument, so far as women are con- 


cerned. It may very well be that the particular type 
of women’s education which has grown up at Oxford 
is specially adapted to the wants of women stu- 
dents, and that to supersede it by one in all respects 
identical with the course followed by men would be fo do 
these women students a real injury. We own, however, 
that we are a little suspicious of male pretensions to 
know what is best for women better than they know 
it themselves. We are well aware that some women who 
have the best possible title to be listened to on this 
subject agree with Mr. Strachan Davidson, and for any- 
thing we know to the contrary, the weight of argument 
may be on their side. But we do not see why men 
should not be content to let the decision, so far as it is 
affected by this special consideration, rest with women. 
On all questions that relate to the influence of the 
proposed change on the University, the members of the 
University are the proper judges. They cannot reason- 
ably be called upon to change the kind of education 
which suits men best because some other kind would suit 
women best, If, on the other hand, we assume that this 
objection has been disposed of, and that the reason why 
the degree ought to be withheld from women is that 
women are better off without it, the point is one which 
may be safely left to women to settle. They may settle it 
wrongly, as men have sometimes settled similar points 
wrongly ; but at all events they will settle it with a more 
thorough knowledge of the facts, and of their own relation 
to them, than can possibly be possessed by men. 








THE POPE AND PRINCE BORIS. 

EUTER’S agent, telegraphing to the Press from Rome 

on Monday, declares that the Pope, addressing the 
Cardinals on that day, had stated that he “had been 
pained by a deplorable act on the part of one who, forgetting 
the words of the Gospel on the value of the soul, had sacrificed 
his soul and that of his son, and had preferred the policy of 
man to the policy dictated by the Christian conscience.” Either 
the Pope must have used very vague and misleading language 
on a subject on which “ the Christian conscience” has become 
lately very sensitive, and very rightly sensitive, or Reuter’s 
agent must have misconceived what he actually did say, for it is 
practically impossible that any Catholic theologian can have 
intended to say that any person could sacrifice the soul of 
another by any act, however unscrupulous. Of course the 
Pope would believe that Prince Ferdinand had done what in 
him lay to sacrifice his own soul by submitting his child to 
the influences of a schismatic Church, but no orthodox 
Catholic would believe that it lies in the power of a father, by 
an act for which his infant child is wholly irresponsible, to 
sacrifice that child’s soul. Indeed, so far as the regular and 
proper christening by the priest, or indeed the layman, 
of a schismatic Church goes, Rome would hold that it 
really communicates the specific grace of baptism to that 
child, and gives him therefore the sacrament which fosters 
the germ of divine life existing in every human soul, and sup- 
plies the conditions, in short, of salvation, if only it be properly 
guarded by the child himself so soon as he grows to the age 
at which personal responsibility begins. That by subjecting 
the child to all the dangerous influences of what his father held 
to be a schismatic Church, he had committed a grievous sin, and 
had led his son into grievous temptation, the Pope and every 
other orthodox Catholic would of course believe, and is 
indeed bound to believe, but that this temptation would 
necessarily destroy the soul of him who was subjected to it, 
no Catholic could believe. So far as the sacrament of 
baptism itself goes, the Prince, duly baptised into a 
schismatic Church, receives it just as he would have re- 
ceived it if duly baptised into an orthodox Church, though, 
as a matter of course, he is subjected to what Catholics 
would deem the most deadly perils by being placed under 
strong bonds to the schismatic Church into which he was 
baptised. But it would not follow that even if he did remain 
in that schismatic Church to the very day of his death, he 
would lose his soul. The Pope’s immediate predecessor, in a 
celebrated allocution, declared that, thanks to the doctrine of 
“invincible ignorance,” a great host of persons who had 
never embraced the true faith might still be saved; and who 
is to say that Prince Boris, if he were to be carefully educated 
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teaching as to be quite “ invincibly ” ignorant that he had em- 
braced what Catholics regard as a fatal error? And again, it is 
quite possible that Prince Boris might return to the faith of his 
parents efter he came to understand the controversy between 
“the Churches. Whether he did or whether he did not, no 
‘Oatholic theologian could pretend to know that his soul would 
be lost, or would even run the greatest conceivable risk of being 
lost, a8 a mere consequence of his father’s sin. Supposing 
the Prince to lead a serious and religious life as a member of 
the schismatic Church into which he had been baptised, and 
never to contemplate seriously the probability that it was a 
schismatic Church, we take it that every orthodox Catholic 
would be bound in Christian charity to hope that he would 
be saved, and to refrain from condemning the Prince to 
eternal death even in bis own secret soul. “ Invincible ignor- 
ance” would have little or no meaning, if it ought not 
to be pleaded in favour of a child baptised in his earliest 
infancy into a schismatic Church, and there held by 
every tie of human and spiritual association. The Pope might 
jast as well have declared that every schismatic Christian in 
the world must be inevitably lost, as that Prince Boris would 
be lost only because his father had handed him over to the 
care of such a Church. If the Pope had ever intended to 
pronounce so sweeping an anathema as that, he would 
himself have committed a great sin against Christian charity, 
and one, moreover, against which his own predecessor had care- 
fally guarded himself. We feel sure that whatever loose lan- 
guage the Pope may have used, he had no intention of 
pronouncing so rash and unauthorised an anathema as that, 
and would be the first to repudiate it. But it is a serious 
mistake for the head of a great Church which claims 
inerrancy for any of his utterances, to talk in a loose way, 
even when no one supposes that he is pronouncing an ex 
cathedré judgment, on subjects so delicate as the salvation of 
individual souls. There was a time, no doubt, when the denun- 
ciation of eternal penalties against the enemies of the Church, 
atartled people no more than the slaying of a great number of 
soldiers on the battle field. But that time is long past. No sub- 
3 :ct has a more overpowering interest for the general European 
public than the penalties which the different Christian 
Churches denounce against sin, and nothing has a more 
prejudical influence on Christian faith than the rash hurling 
of these hasty thunderbolts against particular offenders, and 
especially so in such a case as this, where the victim of the de- 
aunciation is himself wholly blameless, even in the sight of the 
theologian who appears to doom him to destruction for the 
sin of another, and not for his own. Few would deny that 
Prince Ferdinand, in deliberately deserting his own faith 
for a political reason, committed a very grave kind of sin. 
But whether Prince Ferdinand loses his own soul by it or 
aot,—and we do not believe that the Catholic Church would 
regard this, or indeed any other sin, as unpardonable so long 
as it was sincerely repented,—he certainly could not prevent 
by it the salvation of a child too young to be so much as 
capable of sin at all, much less of one of a kind requiring a 
highly developed intelligence. 


We suppose that what the Pope really meant by his very 
inexact language,—if indeed the reporter himself was not at 
fault rather than the Pope,—was that Prince Ferdinand risked 
<he soul both of himself and of his child by his infidelity to 
his Church. And that he risked his own, as every grave and 
deliberate sin must risk the soul of the man who commits it, 
we ehonld be very far indeed from denying. But it might 
well be argued, we think, in strict keeping with perfectly 
orthodox schools of Catholic theology, that though no one has 
a right to deprive any responsible being of what he believes 
4o be special means of grace,—least of all, if that being bea 
child to whom he owes all the duties of a father,—the 
misfortune which made Prince Boris, in his father’s view at 
least, a schismatic, might well be overruled by the benignant 
providence of God into a blessing rather thana calamity. We 
all know that when our Lord is declared to have suid that he 
instructed the multitude in parables, ‘“‘that seeing they may 
see and not perceive, and hearing they may hear and not 
anderstand,” one school of Catholic theology, which has 
never been condemned, explains this language as meaning 
that it is a mercy to a stiff-necked generation to be so 
faught as not to lead them into a deliberate rejection of 
the Gospel, since, if it had been more plainly taught, 
ét might bave hardened lcarts not prepared to accept 








agement 
it, and made their sin unpardonable, by placing them 
beyond the possibility of subsequent repentance. We are 
not saying that this is the true drift of the Passage in 
St. Mark’s Gospel, in which this rather enigmatic declarg. 
tion occurs,—indeed, we are disposed to think that the 
parallel passages in the first and third Gospels show that 
St. Mark’s version is a misreading of our Lord’s words 
but undoubtedly there is nothing which the Catholic Church 
would condemn in such a construction of his meaning, and 
therefore there is nothing to a Roman Catholic intrinsically 
incredible in supposing that God somtimes deliberately 
deprives a man of spiritual advantages which he is not ing 
moral condition to use for his own benefit, simply becansg 
God does not desire to expose him to what might prove ap 
irresistible temptation to turn a deaf ear to divine grace, 
while he is still unprepared for the struggle that would 
ensue, if it were offered to him. And if that is a view of 
God’s providence that Roman Catholics would admit, ag 
it certainly is, the Church could hardly deny that a chilg 
who, if brought up in what they deem the true Church might 
not have had the courage and strength to resist the tempta. 
tions offered by the world for deserting it,—a possibility 
all the more serious in the case of the son of one who 
had himself been untrue to his faith,—might yet live a much 
better and more innocent life if he were destined never to 
encounter a trial too great for him to bear. A Roman 
Catholic theologian might well hold that a half-hearted ang 
timid youth, who would have succumbed in his own person 
to the same temptation to which his father had actually 
succumbed before him, might live all the better life for 
having been so brought up that he never had to encounter it, 
And that is precisely what the education of Prince Boris in 
the Greek Church may really prevent. So far from its being 
a legitimate Roman Catholic assumption that the education 
of any child in a schismatic Church must prevent bis salva. 
tion, we believe that it would be the true Catholic judgment 
to admit that it might, under the providence of God, be made 
the instrument of securing his salvation. Of course, that 
would not make his father’s conduct a whit less blame. 
worthy. A man who, holding one Church to be the true 
Church, deliberately refuses his child the privilege of sharing 
the blessings of that Church, does all that is in his power to 
deprive that child of the greatest of spiritual benefits. Batif 
God mercifully withholds the knowledge of part of the truth 
from those who are not strong enough to live up to the teaching 
which the whole truth would give them,—as many Roman 
Catholic theologians sincerely believe,—it certainly cannot be 
denied that the same consequence might result from Prince 
Boris’s schismatic education, unless it were assumed,—what no 
respected Roman Catholic theologian would ever assume,—that 
all schismatics,—however guiltless of the sin of schism they 
might themselves be,—are inevitably doomed to everlasting 
perdition. We feel quite sure that the Pope’s language has 
either been greatly misrepresented, or else that he has said 
in haste what, after a little consideration, he will at once 
withdraw. 





QUIXOTRY. 
HERE is a danger in attempting to define Quixotry; 
moreover, we generally define a thing to save ourselves 
the trouble of understanding it. But a definition is some 
times a useful fiction, and, especially if it be unsound, may 
perhaps cause some light by its refutation. If it will endure 
explanation, it will endure most things. So let us say, # 
begin with, that Quixotry is the art of excess; it is distinctly 
an art, for any one can exceed, but few can be really Quixotic. 
It is possible to do too much and to do it in so common- 
place and successful a manner that people think we could do 
more; this they admire, expecting to get some advantage 
from it. The Quixote does too much in proportion to his 
own strength, or to the needs and possibilities of his time; he 
is a person whose courage outruns his convictions, and whose 
valour is tempered only by indiscretion. He does the right 
thing, but in the wrong way, or at the wrong time, or with 
the wrong instrument. There is always something amiss with 
one of the categories. He follows some great cause, and 
upholds it with all his heart and soul; but the cause 16 
impossible and inappropriate, and so his efforts end in failare. 
He has an ideal, very beautiful sometimes, and very impos 
sible of realisation. But this last fact he does not perceive, 
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except in his lucid intervals, when he is uninteresting. Pope, 
¢hat marvellous genius who could produce platitudes almost 
as easily as modern writers make epigrams, has told us that 

t wits to madness are near allied; Quixotry is allied to 
both, but is not quite either. It is not to be confounded with 
mere determination of purpose; there is a subtle ridiculous- 
ness in it which differentiates it from that hard-headed com- 
bination of sound principle and judicious application thereof. 
Quixotry is essentially injudicious, and that is why it pleases 
gs without exciting respect. 

It is a mark of snobbishness to admire success for its own 
sake. ‘“ Success,” some one has said, “is a hideous affair; 
men are deceived by its spurious resemblance to merit.” The 
Quixote is generally free from the charge of being successful, 
o we can forgive him much. He is too earnest to weigh 
means and opportunities, and it is only natural that such 
impetuousness should end in ruin. The man who hesitates is 
almost saved; while the Quixote who throws himself into a 
breach which, after all, may not be so big as he thinks, is 
destroyed. 

Possibly we may say, “So much the better,” and comfort 
ourselves with that astounding Darwinian paradox about the 
survival of the fittest. But the Quixote is at least in- 
teresting, and even amusing. More than this, he is of 
practical service. His daring unreasonableness stirs up 
stagnating waters, and relieves the grey monotony of 
common-sense. Perhaps we regard him with the pity that 
ig akin to contempt, and call him fanatic, enthusiast; but 
ao have we called the prophets that were before him. 
Enthusiasm now is rather out of fashion, like duels and 
hard drinking; and to call a man enthusiastic is almost as 
great an insult as to call him genteel. And so we look askance 
at Quixotry, because it is not the “mode.” But perhaps we 
rather ought to weep that it is so much a thing of the past, 
and cherish those few instances of it that remain; not only 
because of its artistic value, but because where the more sober 
thinker fails, the Quixote is often of service. Like an inferior 
goprano, he will be heard by his much screaming; and 
mothing is ever done without a scream. We have Mr. 
Bumble’s statement that the public is “a hass,” and it is only 
too apt to stand between its proverbial two bundles of hay 
and taste neither. It takes a good deal to wake it from that 
deep, sweet slumber in which it habitually lies, dreaming that 
it is doing something, fighting old battles over again, instead 
of bestirring itself about new ones. Most progress, and 
especially political progress, is a series of compromises. 
No party gets as much as it wants, but each is a drag 
apon the other. So, like a Jew in an old curiosity shop, 
or a preacher at a missionary service, we must ask as 
much as possible to begin with, knowing that we shall never 
get it. We must be extravagant in our demands and in our 
theories if we are to accomplish anything in the end. It is 
mo use to be moderate; for moderation generally remains in 
the obscurity in which it began, and which is an eminently 
@uitable sphere for it. It is through a conflict of extremes 
that we best attain the true mean; every side has its say, 
but none its act. It is no use at the outset to take up a half- 
way position; we shall reach that soon enougb, but only 
provided that we try to get beyond it. This extravagance 
is invaluable, for nothing tests the true merit of a cause 

43 much as an unreasonable support of it; it is a violent 
test, and under it the rottenness of the cause often becomes 
plain. 

Quixotry is either a master-stroke, or a reduction to the 
absurd; it will crown a winning or crush a losing side; and 
the power of giving the last blow has made more splendid 
reputations than perhaps we realise. One makes the verses, 
and another bears the honours; and so the world wags, and 
Prides itself upon its justice. 

We might enlarge upon the subject and illustrate Quixotry 
in politics, in art, in literature; in everything it is present, 
and doing its service. It is doubtless not the working of a 
master-mind; it is almost a confession of weakness. Its 
anpopularity is due to the barbarous practice of judging by 
results; if we would see how it is admirable, we must look at 
it from the inside. It may be called a failing, but even 
then it is a rather noble failing; and sometimes a noble 
failing is better than a vulgar excellence. It has no place 
in the constitution of the megalopsychic monster whose im- 
maculateness is so uninteresting that we long for just a few 








specks to relieve his monotony. It is often a fault which really 
wins our regard, and from what seems a weakness, great 
strength may follow. There is something of pathos, even 
of heroism, in the struggle of a man to stem the current 
of his time. If he succeeds, it generally means that to 
some extent he drifts with it, or so adapts himself as to 
break its force; he is judicious, and calculative of chances, 
and sympathy would be wasted upon him. But the Quixote 
effaces himself in his cause; he is refreshingly energetic, and 
introduces a bright patch into the neutral tint of modernity. 
Quixotry is like a knight in armour riding in Rotten Row, or 
a velvet doublet in Piccadilly. It brings back to us the 
charms of an earlier century, perhaps of an earlier self, that 
was not too commonplace to have ideals, or too lazy to 
attempt to realise them. So let us not despise the Quixote, 
nor stifle our own Quixotic impulses. It is an art delightful 
in itself, at any rate during its pursuit; and if our retrospec- 
tions of it be painful, if from the point of view of matured 
and placid middle-age our Quixotics seem foolish or extrava- 
gant, we can at any rate, as a last refuge, exert that most 
inestimable of all our faculties, the power of forgetting. 





THE “IRRIGATION STATES” OF NORTH AMERICA. 


HE Century Magazine for March contains a history of 
the rise and progress of the “irrigation farms” of the 

arid belt of North America. The writer, Mr. William 
Smythe, describes nothing less than a reconstruction of 
agriculture on a new basis. It is no longer confined to certain 
valleys of California and Colorado, but bas spread over the 
whole length of the United States, from the Canadian line in 
Montana to the “staked plains” of Lower Texas, which 
the waters of the Pecos River are now turning into a 
garden. In a few years hence a region ten times greater than 
Lower Egypt, worked by prosperous Anglo-Saxon freeholders, 
andirrigated by dams, canals, and morecommonly by windmills 
standing on the farms themselves, from the drainage of the 
Rocky Mountains, will be added to the productive area of the 
new world. The new system has restored the prestige of 
agriculture among the most progressive people in the world. 
But the discovery has done far more than provide competence 
and comfort for the new population of the “arid” States. 
Economically, the system is ideally perfect; socially, it 
exactly meets the pressing needs of a particular phase 
of civilisation. It offers an escape to better things to the 
overgrown town population of the Eastern States, and gives 
this alternative in a form which pays, which gives permanent 
homes, progressive incomes, and is of almost unlimited capacity 
for the reception of the urban overflow. In view of the com- 
plete failure of Australia, the prairie area, and the Argentine 
plains, to attract this population, and of the rapidity with 
which, in spite of their want of inhabitants, the surplus lands 
of Canada, the States, and the Southern Republics have 
passed into private ownership, the reason for the “ population 
capacity ” of the arid belt of the United States, when irrigated, 
needs some explaining. The surplus lands of the rest of the 
New World and Australia present the apparent contradiction 
of having failed to provide new homes for any great number 
from the old countries, and yet of being already completely 
“occupied” in the sense that all paying land is now private 
property. It is not a contradiction, in fact, because their 
development has been in precisely the opposite direction to 
that most to be desired. The system has been precisely that 
which is most wasteful of land-area and most exclusive 
of the small settler. In Australia the big squatter “ate 
up” the little squatter, and then sold his interests to 
banks and land-companies, who joined run to run, and cut 
down management expenses until the small settlers ceased to 
exist. On the pampas of the Argentine Republic, the size of 
the ranches has continually tended to expand, while on the 
corn-growing prairies the size of the farms increases while the 
cultivation becomes less efficient. Even in the old-fashioned 
Eastern States of North America, the hard-working New 
England farmers are increasing the size of their farms, 
because, by cultivating much land ill, they run less risk of 
complete failure than by cultivating a small farm well 
Here, then, was a hopeless outlook. In Europe and America 
a town population, dependent mainly on weekly wages, and 
for these on the chances of commercial success or failure, 
menaced every year by some great catastruphe such asa general 
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war—a population spending at least 70 per cent. of this 
wage, when in work, on food, clothes, and shelter—were 
yet debarred from return to agriculture by its economic 
failure in the old countries, and the monopoly of capitalists 
in the new ones, a monopoly not maintained selfishly, but 
due to the fact that on the ewisting system, whether of cattle, 
sheep, or corn farming, only great areas could be made to pay. 
The irrigation farming of the ‘‘arid States” has solved 
this problem for many years to come for the artisans of the 
Uaited States. It pays, it provides a life not only of com- 
petence, but of positive charm, and it is essentially economical 
not only of labour, but of area. Small farming pays best. As 
the system grows more perfect, the size of the garden-farms 
decreases, while the produce doubles and trebles. The utmost 
possible crop is produced by these garden-farms of from 
five to twenty-five acres. Thus in California a single great 
estate of four hundred thousand acres has now been split up 
into thousands of these farms. “The Anglo-Saxon has at 
last thrown himself into the study of the new methods with 
as much enthusiasm as he bestows on electricity and new 
mining processes, and the men who are doing this are being 
mainly recruited from the millions engaged in the industries 
of the Eastern States and towns.” “ The Western labourer is 
his own employer. Heisalso his own landlord. These two 
facts constitute ideal independence. Bat there is, in his case, 
the practical side. From his ten or twenty acres, insured 
against failure by flood or drought, first by its aridity 
and second by irrigation, he can systematically produce 
almost every item of food which his family consumes 
Western rivers and Jakes abound in fish which can be 
had without cost; salmon are abundant in all the streams 
which enter the Pacific.” Trout are kept in immense 
numbers and artificially fed in the farmers’ pools and 
dams. “In average years on a twenty-acre farm there is 
a comfortable surplus. It may be said that the same results 
are yielded by the agricultural industry elsewhere; but it 
cannot be done with equal certainty nor on an equal area 
withont irrigation.” The “ water-farmer” has no bad 
seasons, and the small size of the farm prevents that curse 
of the Eastern Statcs farmers, the year-long strain of physical 
overwork. Any analysis of the means by which these results 
are reached, strengthens the conviction that the elements of the 
system are sound and permanent. The basis of agricultural 
depression is, first, the over-production of the staple products, 
corn and cattle, and secondly, the fact that they are the pro- 
duction of what is in each country the least-skilled class of 
labour. The irrigation farmer does not aim at growing corn, or 
even cattle—except as a dairyman; and his farm is a mechanica) 
manufactory of luxuries, of choice fruits and vegetables for sale 
with a reserve of grain, cattle, and poultry, mainly for house- 
hold consumption. He thus avoids competition with the 
peasant corn-producers and the unskilled labour of the rest 
of the world; in other words, he is above the level of con- 
ditions which produce agricultural depression. He raises 
from three to six crops a year, according to climate and the 
kind of crop he plants, and by singular good luck or good 
judgment he has found a fodder-plant specially suited to 
“intensive” cultivation. This is the alfalfa, a species of 
lacerne, which will, in the South, produce six crops a year, 
and is eaten not only by cattle, but by poultry and swine. 
The home question at once suggests itself. Are the 
benefits of this astonishing revival confined by climate to 
the regions on either side of the “ Great Divide,” the moun- 
tain chains of the United States, or are they applicable in part 
to the fields‘of England? The answer must be sought in 
reference to the area to which the system is now applied in the 
United States. There it is not limited to the “arid belt.” 
It has spread northwards to latitudes as high as that of the 
St. Lawrence and the cities of Lower Canada, and has passed 
the latitude of New York. It has spread from the barren wastes 
of Lower Texas and New Mexico to the temperate climate of 
the North, and it is the experience of Montana and Wyoming 
which will be most eagerly scanned by the farmers of England. 
Here we shall do well to quote Mr. William Smythe verbatim : 
—‘The evidences of the triumph of irrigation might be 
multiplied a hundredfold by reference to the story of the 
valleys of arid America. But there is a wide difference between 
the agriculture, and especially the horticulture, of the Salt 
River Valley of Arizona, and the Yellowstone Valley of 
Montana. The one produces oranges, figs, and pomegranates; 











the other only the hardiest fruits (English fruits). The 
same conditions influence the size of the farm and the 
methods of applying the water, but the fact remains that 
without irrigation neither Arizona nor Montana would have 
any agriculture worthy of the name, while with irrigation 
both support farming populations which may be vastly multi. 
plied.” In Wyoming the new system has won a most complete 
triumph over the old. Wyoming lies south of Montana and 
has an English climate. There was an “ organised stock in. 
terest” of large cattle-farmers, who resisted the new idea of 
agriculture almost by armed force. They were beaten. Circum. 
stances were too strong for them, and Wyoming is on its way to 
become an “ irrigation state.” “ There will be more cattle in the 
aggregate, but distributed among a multitude of small owners 
living in the irrigated valleys. There they will raise the 
diversified products necessary to their support, and great 
crops of winter fodder (on irrigated fields) for their cattle. 
This process has begun, and it results in the elevation alike 
of the men and their industry.” 

Here, then, is the lesson for English agriculture. Water. 
meadows, irrigated on a primitive plan, are even now worth 
double the rent of ordinary grass-land. Alfalfa will grow on 
English soil, and the average duration of sunlight is 
calculable, though not constant. Eaeh year more land is laid 
down to grass in a land of rivers and ponds. Millions of 
pounds have been spent in draining away the stagnant waters 
which injure the land, yet the knowledge, common to every 
West of England farmer, that water passed rapidly over the 
surface at the proper season gives three grass-crops instead 
of one, has been used, not in England, but in America. 
There its proper application is the result mainly of scientific 
experiment. “It was sought,” says Mr. Smythe, “ through the 
medium of agricultural colleges, experimental farms, and 
neighbourhood associations. We have thus approached, by 
gradual steps, true scientific methods which are producing 
results unknown before in any part of the world.” Never 
was an agricultural experiment of such gigantic dimensions 
so quickly successful. Its geographical limit is not yet 
reached in the New World, and is clearly indicated as within 
the scope of English farming. The County Councils of every 
shire should devote part of their technical education grant to 
send qualified inspectors to the northern irrigation area, and 
publish the results of their inquiry for the benefit of English 
agriculture. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


ne 


CROMWELL AND THE PSALTER. 

{To tHe Epirorn oF THE “ Spectator,’’} 
S1r,—Do you care to record a speculation, not a likely one 3 
admit, about Cromwell’s use of the Psalter? Towards the 
close of the great speech (as given by Carlyle) with which he 
opened the second Protectorate Parliament on Wednesday, 
September 17th, 1656, he says :—“I did read a Psalm yester- 
day which truly may not unbecome both me to tell you of 
and you to observe. It is the Highty-fifth Psalm,” &c.. 
Carlyle adds the characteristic note :—“ Historical: Tuesday, 
September 16th, 1656; Oliver Protector reading the Eighty- 
fifth Psalm in Whitehall.” But he does not note the 
coincidence that the 85th Psalm is one of the Psalms 
appointed in the Prayer-book Psalter for the sixteenth even- 
ing of the month; and that the Protector, therefore, on that: 
Tuesday evening, was reading to himself the very same words. 
which no doubt many of tke dispossessed Episcopalian clergy 
were also reading to themselves or to their households, and 
which, perhaps, one here or there was reading to some secret 
assembly of the Old-Church folk. It is of course, in all pro- 
bability, the merest coincidence and nothing more. Yet one 
likes to indulge the fancy that one is here upon the track of 
a habit of the great Protector’s, which he might have acquired 
as a child in the quiet old home at Huntingdon, and main- 
tained throughont life, in spite of his wide severance from the 
ways of that long-ago time,—the habit of reading day by day 
the Psalms as they are appointed to be read in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

If this were so, we can imagine with what zest on the evening 
after the battle of Dunbar, for instance, and again after that 
of Worcester, he would have read the 18th Psalm, the Psalm 
for the third evening of the month; though, indeed, its last 
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verses might have somewhat troubled him. And we can 
imagine how, on the night of that fatal January 30th, he 
might have found approval of his work in the exhortation of 
the 149th Psalm to the Saints to “have the praises of God in 
their mouths and a two-edged sword in their hands,” where- 
with they might be “avenged of the heathen, and bind their 
kings in chains and their nobles with links of iron.” Though, 
again, even he, one would think, must have found the Psalms 
for the previous evening applicable rather to the chief per- 
gonage in the approaching tragedy than to himself,—the 
“Royal Actor,” who, we may suppose (and, after all, with 
much more probability of truth than appertains to this fancy 
about Cromwell), did indeed so fortify himself with them and 
other such consolations that he bore hiuself right nobly that 


day,— « And nothing common did, or mean, 


Upon that memorable scene.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Wray W. Hont. 
Trowell Rectory, Nottingham, March Ist. 





IRISH BULLS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “Sprctator,”] 

$1r,—Perhaps you may think the following “bulls” worth 
recording. In the Irish House of Commons of 1795, during a 
debate on the Leather-tax, the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
Sir John Parnell—observed that “in the prosecution of the 
Peasant War every one ought to be ready to give his last 
guinea to save the remainder of his fortune.” Mr. Vandeleur 
replied that “a tax on leather would press very heavily on the 
bare-footed peasantry of Ireland.” The Morning Post in 1812 
made the following statement :— We congratulate ourselves 
most on having torn off Cobbett’s mask and revealed his cloven 
foot. It was high time that the hydra head of faction should 
be soundly rapped over the knuckles.” The present Duke of 
Leeds is reported to have accused the late Government of 
making a direct attack on the brewers by means of a side-wind. 
Only the other day I noticed in the Standard (I believe) 
that Sir Francis Scott, reviewing the troops after the Ashantee 
Expedition, said that they were no doubt disappointed at 
having no fighting, but if there had been “there would have 
been many absent faces here to-day.” It was during the 
date Administration that one of the Irish Whips telegraphed 
to Dablin that “the silence of the Irish Members would be 
‘heard in the House of Commons no longer.” It was the 
celebrated Sergeant Arabin who, at the Central Criminal 
Court, informed the prisoner before him that “if there was 
a clearer case of a man robbing his master, that case was 
this case;” and, after passing sentence, concluded, “I there- 
fore give you the opportunity of redeeming a character 
irretrievably lost.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Branksome Chine. E. P. BELBEN. 








POETRY. 
THE OUTDOOR CHURCH. 


THE carven pillars of the trees, 

The flowered mosaic of the grass, 
The green transparent traceries 
Of leaf on leaf that lightly lies 

And lightly move when breezes pass, 





The anthem of the waterfall, 

My chorister the blackbird’s lay, 
And mingling with, suffasing all, 
Borne by the wind and still let fall, 

The incense of the new-mown hay :— 


This is my church, my altar there; 
Here Earth the kindly mother kneels, 
Her mighty hands outspread in prayer, 
While o’er her brow the sunny air, 
A south wind fall of blessing, steals. 


She wraps me in her mantle-fold, 

I kneel and pray beside her there 
As children do whom mothers hold. 
And living air, and sunlight-gold, 

And wood and meadow, pray with me. 


Evan KEANE. 








BOOKS. 


eehitig ls tics 
SLATIN PASHA IN THE SOUDAN.® 

Ir would seem jejune and conventional to call this a remark- 
able book. In its own field it is absolutely unique. Nowhere 
else in the world of letters can be found an account of a savage 
tyranny described from the inside by a cultivated European 
who saw it at close quarters for nearly a dozen years. Other 
men have been captives to wild chiefs, but in almost every 
case the captivity has been close, But the close captive 
knows nothing of the life around him. If Slatin Pasha had 
been in prison he wouldthave been able to tell us little or nothing 
of that strange polity on the banks of the tropical reaches of 
the Nile, of which for so long he formed a humble and unhappy 
part. The peculiarity and interest of bis position consisted 
in the fact that except for a very short time he was at liberty 
and able to see and hear all that wenton inOmdurman. His 
profession of Mahdiism, his perfect knowledge of Arabic, 
and the fact that he was made a member of the Khalifa’s 
household, and stood daily at his gate, enabled him to 
share as well as witness the strange scenes that went on 
around him. No doubt Slatin was never really trusted 
by the Khalifa, never truly at liberty. The Khalifa, how- 
ever, felt himself somewhat in the position of the Emperor 
of whom Gibbon wrote,—‘“ The world was but a safe and 
dreary prison-house for the Casar’s foes.” The Soudan and 
its deserts seemed to cut off a poor slave from all intercourse 
with the rest of the world; and hence the Khalifa did not 
greatly trouble to seclude his victim. He preferred to feed 
his pride by letting the Dervishes see that he had a white man 
standing ready to obey his behests. Hence Slatin’s strange 
position,—one seldom, if ever, reached by the prisoners of the 
pirates of Algiers or Morocco, Fortunately, Slatin Pasha 
was equalto his opportunity, He had a quick eye, a ready 
mind, a good memory, and, above all, a heart that never failed 
him. When all is said and done this is indeed the most 
memorable thing in the book. One cannot but grow 
enthusiastic over the “ unconquerable mind ” of the man who, 
instead of eating his heart out m captivity, or dying or going 
mad from misery and ennui, kept always in his soul the 
golden flower of hope, and determined against all the chances 
and probabilities that he would live to see the world of Europe 
once again, and to see it not as a man broken with hardship 
and despair, but as the gallant, good-tempered soldier he 
shows himself to all who have the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance. Such an elasticity and yet such firmness of 
spirit is worthy of the very highest admiration. 

Slatin Pasha’s spiritedness and good temper give his book 
a singular charm, and in spite of its length the reader will 
find it full of interest and entertainment. But it is more than 
merely readable. Its author and his able translator and 
coadjutor, Major Wingate, have wisely made the book an 
exhaustive study of the politics and history of the Soudan, 
and from its pages may be drawn the most complete as well 
as the most picturesque account that has yet been written of 
the rise of Mahdiism, and of the recent history of that strange 
dominion, half theocracy, half slave-hunting tyranny, that has 
arisen on the ruins of the Ethiopian Empire acquired by 
Ismail Pasha. The sinister figures of the Mahdi and his 
successor the Khalifa are portrayed by Slatin Pasha with 
great power and skill. Of the Mahdi, however, we do 
not get much first-hand information, as with him Slatin 
Pasha had little personal intercourse. The Khalifa, on 
the other hand, was studied at close quarters, and we 
see the crafty, hypocritical, and licentious tyrant in his 
habit as he lives. At times, and when Slatin Pasha was in 
favour, the Khalifa would talk to him much as Napoleon 
talked’to the members of his household, recounting episodes 
in his early life and recalling the time when “my entire 
property consisted of one donkey, and he had a gall on his 
back.” Interesting, however, as are these accounts of the 
Khalifa’s personality, they pale, as indeed does everything else 
in the book, before the thrilling narrative of the siege of 
Kbartoum. During the final struggle Slatin Pasha was under 
suspicion, and was kept chained in a miserable pen. From 
here he watched the assaults on the doomed city, and caught 





* Fire and Sword in the Sudan: a Personal Narrative of Fighting and Serving 
the Dervishes, 1879-1895, By Rudolf C. 8l.tin Pasha, C.B. Trauslated by FR 
Wingate, C.8. Li ustrated by R, Ta'bot Kelly, R.B.A. London: 


Arnold, 1396, 
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now and again some casual rumour of the English expedition 
thit was on the way to rescue Gordon. One day loud 
weepings filled the Mahdi’s camp,—a thing most strange 
aud unusual, since the display of grief for the dead was very 
strictly forbidden by the new creed. What could this weep- 
ing mean? It meant that the news had come of the English 
victory at Abu Klea. Here is Slatin Pasha’s account of how 
the news affected him and his fellow-captives :— 


“ What news !—my heart was literally thumping with joyous 
excitement. After all these long years, a crowning victory at 
last! The Mahdi and Khalifa at once gave orders that all this 
noise should ceas?; but for hours the weeping and wailing of the 
women continued. Instructions were now given to Nur Angara 
to start off with troops towards Metemmeh ; but what good would 
this do, even if he had had the will, which he had not, what 
could he do with a few troops when thousands and thousands of 
wild fanatics had failed? Within the next two or three days, came 
the news of other defeats at Abu Kru and Kubba (Gubat), and of 
the erection of a fort on the Nile close to Metemmeh. The Mahdi 
and his principal Emirs now held a consultation. All the won- 
derful victories they had gained up to the present were at stake ; 
for those besieging Khartum were terrified and had retired. It 
was now the question of a few days only, and the Mahdi was done. 
They must risk everything. Consequently, orders were sent out 
to the besiegers to collect and make all preparations. Why did 
the long-expected steamers with the English troops not come? 
Did their commanders not know Khartum, and the lives of all in 
it, were hanging by a thread? In vain did I, and thousands of 
others, wait for the shrill whistle of the steamer, and for the 
booming of the guns announcing that the English had arrived, 
and were passing the entrenchments made by the Dervishes 
to oppose them. Yes, in vain! ‘The delay was inexplicable ; 
what could it mean? Had new difficulties arisen? It was now 
Sunday, the 25th «f January—a day I shall never forget as long 
asI live. That evening, when it was dark, the Mahdi and his 
Kbalifas crossed over in a boat to where their warriors were all 
collected ready for the fight. It was known during the day that 
Khartum would be attacked the next morning; and the Mahdi 
had now gone to brace up his followers for the fray by preaching 
to them the glories of Jehad, and urging them to fight till death. 
Pray Heaven Gordon may have got the news, and made his pre- 
parations to resist in time! On this occasion, the Mahdi and his 
Khalifas had most strictly enjoined their followers to restrain 
their feelings, and receive the last injunctions in silence, instead 
of with the usual shouts and acclamations, which might awaken 
the suspicions of the exhausted and hungry garrison. His 
solemn loeecioabes over, the Mahdi recrossed, and returned to the 
camp at dawn, leaving with the storming party only Khalifa 
Sherif, who had begged to be allowed to join in the holy battle.” 


That night was one of terrible anxiety for Slatin. If the 
attack failed, his life was restored to him; if not, all was lost. 
The news of how the battle had sped came all too soon. 
Three black soldiers hurried to his tent, carrying in their 
hands a bloody cloth, in which something was wrapped, while 
behind followed a weeping crowd :— 

“The slaves had now approached my tent, and stood before 

me with insulting gestures; Shatta undid the cloth and showed 
me the head of General Gordon! The blood rushed to my head, 
and my heart seemed to stop beating; but, with a tremendous 
effort of self-control, I gazed silently at this ghastly spectacle. 
His blue eyes were half-opened ; the mouth was perfectly natural ; 
the hair of his head, and his short whiskers, were almost quite 
white. ‘Is not this the head of your uncle the unbeliever ?’ said 
Shatta, holding the head up before me.—‘ What of it?’ said I, 
quietly. ‘A brave soldier who fell at his post; happy is he to 
have fallen ; his sufferings are over.’ ” 
The cup of bitterness was filled to overflowing by the advent 
of the steamers,—just two days too late. Slatin Pasha heard 
the firing that announced their approach—it is not clear 
whether he saw them with his own eyes—and when that 
ceased he knew that the last hope of his delivery had 
perished. One cannot read this account of the last days of 
Khartoum without a feeling of intense sorrow and regret. 
It is clear that the raising of the siege would have been accom- 
plished by the advent of the steamers three daysearlier. Itis 
also, we think, admitted that the steamers might have started 
three or even four days earlier from Metemmeh. We do not 
wish to censure the brave men in whose hands the decision 
lay, for we do not doubt that had they fully realised the 
situation, they would have risked everything to make the 
necessary dash up the river. It was, however, their failure 
to perceive the absolute necessity for such a dash, that gave 
the Mahdi heart to make a last attempt on Khartoum. 


Were we to try to extract, or even notice, all the striking 
things in the present book, we should fill our paper. We 
must, however, make one more quotation, and it shall be that 
of the passage which tells a strange story of a crane :— 

“One day, in the month of December, 1892, when I had just 


left the Khalifa’s door to take a short rest, one of the mulazemin 
summoned me to the Khalifa’s presence. I found him in the 








reception room, surrounded by his Kadis, and the 
reprimands which I had received on the occasion ot en ia 
Ali’s calumny were still fresh in my mind. I was therefore con- 
siderably dismayed when the Khalifa, without returning m 
salute, ordered me to take my seat amongst the judges. ‘Ta; 
this thing,’ said he, after a short pause, and in a very severe tone, 
‘and see what it contains.’ I at once arose and took in both 
hands the object he gave me, and then sat down again. It COle 
sisted of a brass ring of about four centimetres in diameter 
attached to which was a small metal case about the size and shape 
of a revolver cartridge. An attempt had been made to open it 
and I could plainly ‘see that it contained a paper. This was 
indeed an anxious moment for me. Could it be a letter from m 
relations, or from the Egyptian Government; and had the 
messenger who brought it been captured? Whilst I was engaged 
in opening the case with the knife which had been given me, I 
turned over in my mind howI should act, and what I should say; 
and, as good luck would have it, I had not on this occasion to 
have recourse to dissimulation. Pulling out two small papers, 
and opening them, I found inscribed on them, in minute but 
legible handwriting, in German, Freneh, English, and Russian 
languages the following :—This crane has been bred and brought 
up on wy estate at Ascania Nova, in the Province of Tauride, in 
South Russia. Whoever catches or kills this bird is requested 
to communicate with me, and inform me where it occurred, 
(Signed) F. R. Falz-Fein. September, 1892.—I now raised my 
head, which hitherto I had kept clesely bent down; and the 
Khalifa asked, ‘ Well, what do the papers contain?’ ‘Sire’ [I 
replied, ‘this case must have been fastened to the neck of a bird 
which has been killed. Its owner, who lives in Europe, has re- 
quested that any one who finds the bird should let him know 
where it was caught or killed.’ ‘ You have spoken the truth,’ said 
the Khalifa, in a somewhat more amiable tone; ‘the bird was 
killed by a Shaigi near Dongola, and the cartridge case was found 
attached to its neck. He took it to the Emir Yunes, whose secre- 
tary was unable to decipher the writing of the Christian, and ke- 
therefore forwarded it to me. Tell me now what is written on the 
paper?’ I translated the message, word for word, and, at the 
Khalifa’s command also tried to describe the geographical 
position of the country from which the bird had come, and the: 
distance it had travelled before it was killed. ‘ This is one of the 
many devilries of those unbelievers,’ he said, at last, ‘ who waste 
their time in such useless nonsense. A Mohammedan would nevez 
have attempted to do such a thing.’ He then ordered me to han@ 
over the case to his secretary, and signed to me to withdraw ; but 
I managed to take one more hurried glance at the paper,— 
Ascania Nova, Tauride, South Russia, I repeated over and over 
again to imprint it on my memory. The mulazemin at the door 
anxiously awaited my return; and when I came out from the 
presence of my tyrannical master with a placid countenance, they 
seemed greatly pleased. On my way to my house, I continued to 
repeat to myself the name of the writer and his residence, and! 
determined, that should Providence ever grant me my freedom, } 
should not fail to let him know what had happened to his bird.” 


So much for this fascinating book. As to the rendering, 
we will only say that Major Wingate has done his work as 
thoroughly and as successfully as he did the greater and 
more important work of translating Slatin Pasha out of the 
world of savagery into the world of civilisation. 





ANN MORGAN’S LOVE.* 
Mr. Munsy, who is, if we mistake not, the author of 
“Dorothy,” a poem which was received with great appre- 
ciation by its readers a good many years ago, calls his new 
poem a “ pedestrian poem,” by which we understand him to 
mean that it moves at a quiet pace, and without any of those: 
episodes of rapture and exaltation which we are accustomed 
to regard as almost characteristic of the higher poetry. That 
is true enough; but we very much doubt whether it is not a 
narrowness of criticism,—and indeed the narrowness of a 
particular school and age of criticism,—to regard the essence 
of poetry as consisting in this liability of the poet to be as it 
were carried off his feet. We should admit that such poetry 
as Pope’s, of which it is the most striking characteristic to 
be in a very high sense artificia],—in other words, constructed 
by deliberate purpose so as to excite admiration by the bril- 
liancy of its finely-cut and glittering facets,—is not the model 
of the true poet; but is both more elaborately constructed, 
and less spontaneous, less a sample of the inmost nature of 
the author, than true poetry. But we should not admit this 
of all quiet poetry, of such poetry as that of Cowper or Golde- 
mith, or, we think we may add, Mr. Munby, whose Muse,. 
though she is not very lofty, is certainly thoroughly spon- 
taneous and unaffected. We think it is more or less of the 
essence of true poetry to flow from the deepest part of a man’s: 
nature, and not like the poetry of epigram and happy anti- 
thesis, to owe its origin almost entirely to a high form of 
intellectual ingenuity or even wit. Poetry of this latter kind 





* Ann Morgan’s Love: a Pedestrian Poem. By Arthur Munby. Londons 
Reeves and Turner, 
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we think, a little alien to the very heart of poetry, though 
it gives considerable pleasure, and polishes its work 80 highly 
as sometimes to conceal the elaborate artifice to which it owes 
its origin. But if Mr. Munby’s verse is pedestrian, and 
takes no high flights above the earth, it is at least perfectly 
spontaneous, and springs from a very pure and vivid well- 
spring. 

Mr. Munby takes for his subject the charm of domestic 
labour in a true woman, even when it hardens the hands and 
extinguishes all that superficial delicacy which is usually con- 
sidered half the attraction of true womanhood. We rather 
wonder that he did not include in the mottoes on his title- 
page some lines from Clough’s “ Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich,” 
in praise of the damsels who devote themselves to honest 
work, whether it be that of “ potatoe-uprooting,” or that of 
the laundry or the kitchen :— 


is, 


“Oh if they saw it and knew it, we soon should see them 


abandon : : 
Boudoir, toilette, carriage, drawing-room and ball-room, 
Satin for worsted exchange, gros de naples for plain linsey- 


woolsey, 
Sandals of silk for clogs, for health lackadaisical fancies ! 


Yes, we should see them delighted, delighted ourselves in the 


seeing, 

Bending with blue cotton gown skirted up over striped linsey- 
woolsey, 

Milking the kine in the field, like Rachel, watering cattle, 

Rachel when at the well, the predestined beheld and kissed 
her.” 


That would have expressed the radical thought of Mr. 
Manby’s poem better, perhaps, than either of his actual 
mottoes. The sweetness in women’s domestic labour, in their 
willing service to the humble wants of man, is Mr. Munby’s 
theme; and he even presses it so far as to suggest that the 
more menial the service rendered is, the more effectually it pene- 
trates the heart of man ;—that, judged by the laws of “ Archi- 
tectural Beauty in Application to Woman,” the type which 
is called by the satirist “the sculliony stumpy columnar,” 
might come out the most “moving” of all. We hold that 
there is a trace of this rather exaggerated view of the attrac- 
tiveness of the most menial type of service in Mr. Munby’s 
book, because he makes his hero search in vain for any trace 
of this love of simplicity and of domestic service within the 
limits of his own class. He has to go out of it before he can 
find the true heart of service in women, and has to put up 
with hard red hands, rough speech, bad grammar, and a 
positive devotion to scrubbing and mopping as the true 
sphere of women :— 
“ He meanwhile 

Among the ladies of his rank and age 

Sought vainly for a heroine, to match 

His unsuspecting servant. Surely they, 

Advantaged by their training and their birth, 

Must be superior to a girl like this! 

But she, obscure and humble though she were, 

Was yet original: and what were they ? 

Mere imitations, commonplace and cheap, 

Of something other than themselves. He saw 

Their life, their knowledge, their accomplishments, 

Their very pastimes, were not of their own, 

But changed and fashion’d by each fleeting hour 

Of popular applause. If they had sense, 

And merit, and a purpose, they grew vain, 

Presumptuous, or eccentric ; and if not— 

Why, that was worse than t’ other!” (pp. 27-28.) 


Surely he must have been most unlucky. No man who knows 
women will have failed to see many who have delighted in the 
washing and dressing of children, in the happy work of garden- 
ing and tending of flowers, and even in the arranging of the 
table and in the homeliest work of the needle and the laundry. 
A man who has to go beneath his own natural level of taste 
and culture to find the true homeliness of woman’s nature must 
be either a singularly unfortunate or a singularly unobservant 
man ; nor can we see what advantages the labour of scrubbing 
and cooking and gathering up manure for the garden, which 
Mr. Munby’s hero so much admires in his wife, has over the 
tending of children, the plain needlework of the fireside, and 
the care of the garden, which come so naturally to the most 
delicate and refined women in all spheres of life. Itis perfectly 
true, no doubt, that a servant who has been accustomed all 
her life to rougher work is all the better for loving it and not 
being ashamed of it, for delighting in her clogs, her pails, her 


Itis quite true that such unaffected eagerness to do the homely 
work of a house is beautiful in one who has been brought up 
to it; but it is not true that beauty of this kind is nobler 
than the beauty of cultivated tastes and refined sympathies 
and subtle discriminations, and we should not envy the man 
who had to sacrifice all the natural preferences of his own 
sphere in life, before he could find the feminine simplicity 
and reality of which he was in search. 


However, if we ignore the topsy-turvy fastidiousness which 
seems to be positively repelled by«the least preference for 
what may be called conventional refinement, and to think such 
conventional refinement an absolute bar to simplicity of 
nature,—which, of course, it is not, any more than is the 
equally conventional preference for clogs and mops and 
hard red hands, a bar to such simplicity,—Mr. Munby’s 
story of Ann Morgan’s Love is full of truth and beauty. 
The girl’s keen belief in the intrinsic value of her love, 
even though it has to encounter serious difficulties in its 
inconsistency with the natural associations and tastes of 
her husband’s and master’s relations and friends, is very 
powerfully delineated, and Ann Morgan is probably quite 
right in thinking that with her maturely formed tastes for 
homely household labour, she would be foolish in attempting 
to turn herself into a half-and-half lady instead of a devoted 
servant, since it was in the latter position that her husband 
had learned to love her, and it was the latter position tha* 
really brought out her heart’s best qualities. As a half-and- 
half lady she might have lost the love which she had gained 
as a humble servant. Let us listen to her reasoning when 
she tells him that as he has chosen to marry a servant who 
loved him, he must bear with her for continuing always a 
servant who loves him, and for refusing to become a pinch- 


beck lady :— 
*** Well then, if so be it’s that, 
Yo’ve nowt to reckon, Sir! Yo’ve took me oop, 
A wench as always work’d for yo for love 
Better till waages; an’ yo’ve gi’en me right 
To sit beside ye, an’ to read to ye, 
An’ hear ye tell a many hunderd things 
As niver cooms into sich heads as mine, 
For want o’ knowin: that's what yo ha’ doons 
An’ thank ye for it! But yo canna think 
All that could mak’ me different: Bless your heart! 
Why, onny menseful woman sich as me 
’Ud feel like Ah do, what a thing it is 
To maate hersel wi’ sich a mon as yo. 
But wat, Ah’ve doon it, an’ Ah sticks to it, 
An’ thankful too. Eh, Master! dunna think 
As Ah forget what yo ha’ bin to me, 
An’ always will be! But Ah says again, 
Ab mun joost love ye i’ my own poor way, 
An’ not i’ your way. Ah can bea wife, 
But not a equal—niver!’ 
Should she forsake her class, and seem to say 
She was no longer one of them? Not she! 
She knew their labours and their homely life, 
And knew no other: she would be to him 
Companion? Yes, if he would make her one; 
But most of all, a minister for love, 
As she had been for wages. No one else 
Could so secure the comfort of his home 
Aud keep his dwelling cleanly ; no one else 
Knew all his habits and his daily wants 
As she did; should she leave to other hands 
All that her own hands had been wont to do 
So long and so intently ? Could she bear 
A stranger housemaid or an alien cook, 
Another maid of all work like herself, 
To come between her and her proper place, 
And do her duties, while she left her sphere 
To play at prettiness, and entertain 
Folk who despised her? No! her honest heart 
Revolts at such a thought, and doubly warms 
Toward the coarse apron and the cotton frock 
And servant’s cap, that she had always worn, 
And would wear, will he nill he, to the end. 
Not even he, the Master whom she loved, 
Should keep her longer from that lowly work 
For which God made her. That was her resolve.” 
(pp. 35-6-7.) 


That, as it seems to us, is good poetry, though it is, as Mr. 
Munby calls it, pedestrian poetry,—poetry with no high flights 
of expression, but only the simple utterance of a genuine 
but noble mind. There are many poems of much more 
ambitious form which do not reach the genuine pathos and 
beauty of Ann Morgan’s Love. 





scrubbing-brushes, and the humblest utensils of her service. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A SURGEON IN THE 
; FRANCO-GERMAN WAR.* 

Tue lessons taught by some books to their readers take a 
long time to spread. In introducing his amusing remi- 
niscénces to the world, Mr. Stacy Marks once informed us 
that they were written for his own profit and pleasure, neither 
to fill an admitted want, nor to gratify the solicitations of 
admiring friends. It would be idle to speculate how many 
prefaces have since then been written in defiance of those 
salutary canons; and when we learn from Dr. Ryan’s little 
introduction, first, that he disclaims all pretence to literary 
merit, that his book was nothing but a series of notes and 
jottings taken in spare moments during the rush and turmoil 
of war, written solely as a number of descriptive letters to his 
friends; and then that nothing was further from his mind 
than the idea of publication for the period of a quarter of a 
century, when at last their friendly importunity induced him 
to depart from his purpose, without apparently any of the diffi- 
culties as to publication, of which the more confirmed scribbler 
is so apt to complain,—we cannot help thinking that the doctor 
doth protest too much, and start with a prejudice which the 
reading of the first few pages does, we admit at once, goa 
long way to dispel. For the opening of the book is really 
delightful, and gives promise of a style which the later part 
scarcely succeeds in realising. Admitting that it requires 
the force and language of Zola to give any forcible pictures of 
the stirring facts and scenes of the war, Dr. Ryan has in fact 
provided a kind of material for a Zola to work upon. More 
than once the vivid imagination of the Irish author comes out 
in the graphic suggestion of some true story which might 
grow into very effective fiction in the hands of a master of 
the art. Particularly suggestive in this direction is it at first, 
where he gives an account of the manner in which he, a mere 
stripling at the date of Wérth and Weissenburg, studying 
medicine in Dublin in his twenty-first year, was induced by 
his deep sympathy with the sufferings of France, first, to collect 
from his friends all the matériel he could procure to provide 
linen for the wounded, and then to do all that in him lay to 
allay their sufferings by going out to them in the capacity 
of surgeon. The story of his adventures in trying for the 
position is told with infinite spirit and a buoyancy of youth- 
fulness which makes it very pleasant reading. The dangers 
and excitements of the Paris streets at the time of the out- 
break of the German War were never better pictured and 
seized upon by any of the correspondents of the day :— 

“These simple observations of the boy ‘at his first start in 

life,” he says, “make me smile as I read them over. Yet Ido 
not think that I ought to suppress them; for who is there that 
has not felt the indescribable charm of those early days, when 
the commonest things in our journeying fill the mind as if they 
were a wonder in themselves? -And what is there in the grown 
man’s travels to equal that opening glimpse of a world we have 
so often heard talked about, yet never have seen with our eyes 
until now?” 
Writing under these impressions, the Doctor gives us his 
vivid impressions of the bright city of Brussels, with the 
inevitable result upon the wanderer’s mind of rather dis- 
counting Paris for those who see the Belgian miniature first. 
It is a common experience of man which we have often heard 
remarked upon, but never before seen noted. And whata lesson 
to the Briton, for some nameless cause convinced that one of 
his many reasons for existence is to teach the world the lessons 
of sanitation, at the cost of opening all his drains and altering 
all his by-laws on an average once a month, is contained in 
such a passage as this :—“ One could live here [in Brussels] a 
lifetime and never know that such a thing as dirt existed,” 
after the experience of “smoky London.” Dr. Ryan’s diffi- 
culties in Paris in obtaining the place on which his heart was 
set were very considerable. He was referred from office to 
office and department to department after the invariable 
precedent of officialism in general, and of French officialism 
in particular, alternating the tiring work with close observa- 
tion of the scenes he saw. Going out for a stroll on the 
Boulevards, he— 

“Heard, the trampling of horses coming down the street, 
mingled with the loud cheering of the populace. It was a troop 
of Cuirassiers, andin another minute I was in the midst of a 
seething crowd, and could see nothing around me but a sea of hands, 
hats, and heads in commotion. The civilians, who were in a wild 
state of excitement, cheered the troops, * Vive (sic) les Cuirassiers,’ 








* With an Ambulance during the Franco-German War, &c., 1870-71. By Charles 
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while the dragoons in return shouted ‘A Berlin, and ‘ Vive la 
France,’ not ‘ Vive l’Empereur.” When they had passed, the ex. 

citement continued in another form, for a desperate-looking mob 
marched up and down in detachments as they had done upon th 

previous night, with flags flying and banners waving, singing all 
the while ‘ La Marseillaise’ and the ‘Champs de la Patrice’ with 
intervening shouts of ‘A Berlin!’ All this was of great interest 
to me, especially the singing. When the crowd joined in the 
chorus of their National Anthem the effect was something never 
to be forgotten. To avoid being jostled by the mob I took a 
place on the top of an omnibus. It was dusk, and as we came 
down the Champs Elysées, the beautifully illuminated gardens 
with their cafés chantants, merry-go-rounds, and bowers—gup. 
rounded by the most fanciful and pretty devices imaginable, and 
lighted up with miniature lamps—together with the Tively din of 
music and singing, followed by rounds of applause, made me fee] 
transported for the moment to fairyland. But it was a short. 
lived delusion ; and who would imagine, with all this folly, at 
once so frivolous and so French, that the great tragedy of war 
was being enacted around us. However, that such was the cage 
over here was abundantly evident, for it was the sole topic of 
conversation. Soldiers were everywhere in the streets: the 
public vehicles and omnibuses were crammed with them: their 
officers seemed to monopolise half the private carriages; they 
crowded the public buildings, and soldiers’ heads appeared out of 
half the street windows. I had always heard that Frenchmen 
were a highly excitable people, and the truth of that saying was 
never so clearly demonstrated. Here they were in their 
thousands, moving about in a state of restless, purposeless 
commotion, singing songs from morn to midnight, and, as it 
appeared to me, most of them quite out of their senses.” 

The comment is not unnatural, especially in so young an 
observer, and presents a curious contrast to Daudet’s striking 
remark upon the silence of London. The gesticulations of a 
French crowd are always at odds with the comparatively 
phlegmatic surface of the Englishman. But human nature 
remains the same at the bottom. It is too much to expect 
that a city in a country’s centre should show any more 
tangible evidences of a war on the frontier than those 
described by the Doctor, which were surely tangible enough, 
The imitations during the Commune, at all events, became 
sufficiently close and serious. And, in a lesser degree, the 
shouts of ‘‘A Berlin” have found a kind of parallel here of 
late in the national outbursts of “ Union-Jackery ” in the courts 
and music-halls, for no very intelligible reason except that 
the Boers beat us off for the third time, on their own 
ground and with their own weapons, which they could hardly 
help doing, and that the German Emperor sent an impulsive 
telegram, as portentous as Tiberius’s letter from Capri, 
though a good deal shorter. But the telegraphic example 
has been so largely followed by Royalties and others since 
then, that the original is already almost forgotten. 

We are, however, rather making free with the opening of 
Dr. Ryan’s book, which amused and interested us a good 
deal, and will repay any one for the reading who likes the 
study of what we may call the raw material of history or 
romance. When the Doctor has got over his difficulties and 
joined the ambulance, it becomes for the most part reading 
of another kind, and, if we may say so, appropriate rather to 
a medical journal than anything else. A short time ago the 
present writer met with a lady, herself an artist of eminence, 
who stated that she objected altogether to “ Trilbys” in a 
novel or on the stage, as a professional necessity which should 
be confined to the profession and kept out of books. And, 
as a comparison, she instanced the necessary operations ot 
surgery as appropriate to surgeries and not to general print. 
We certainly find: much of Dr. Ryan’s work liable io this 
stricture, and shall not follow him ourselves into the painful 
mysteries of amputations and hypodermic injections, with all! 
the melancholy pictures of horror and suffering and pain, 
mental and bodily, which accompany them, and supply, we 
may say at once, some touching episodes sympathetically 
told. But his powers of description do not desert him, and 
he has plenty of use for them in passages of unprofessional 
interest. When at Orleans, for instance, he paints the— 

“ Construction of a pontoon-bridge across the Loire, for the more 
speedy passage of troops. The Germans, some weeks previously 
to the time we arrived in Orleans, had attempted a similar bridge; 
but before they had half finished it a flood came one night and 
swept the whole thing away, to the immense amusement and 
delight of the Orleaners. The pontoon-bridge which the French 
now constructed showed not only the perfection to which military 
engineering had been brought, but also the acquaintance which 
the natives possessed with the sudden and violent floods which 
were wont unexpectedly to swell the current of that great 
river, causing its waters to rise in a few hours so as to overflow 
its banks and flood the adjoining country. The bridge was com- 
posed, not of pontoon-boats, but of large barges, which had been 
used on the river for the freight of merchandise. These were 
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: ine-trees, which had themselves 
connected ranks ey apn oo: idea of the size of the 
been e will be given if I state that it took thirty-three such 
cue to make its length, and that they were about 10 ft. apart.” 
We doubt if the results of the War go very far to justify the 
preference for French engineering as a whole ; but the passage 
is a fair instance of the Doctor's Celtic sympathies, which go 
heart and soul with the Gauls. The description of the 
Chateau Renardier, the shattered house of the Colombiers, 
when they returned to live in it after the battle of Coulmiers, 
«the solitary French victory in that disastrous war,” and the 
gracious figure of Madame Colombier herself, bring to an 
appropriate end a book of rather provokingly varied merit- 
We are, however, certainly not disposed to give it half such a 
bad name as does that apologetic preface. The importunities 
of friends are not a valid excuse for publishing what is not 
worth reading, and quite unnecessary for publishing what is. 





THE LIFE OF GENERAL MARCEAU.* 

“TE Revolution, by the side of youthful figures of giants, 
such as Danton, Saint-Just, and Robespierre, has young ideal 
figures, like Hoche and Marceau; ” with these words from the 
pen of Victor Hugo, the author prefaces his account of the 
life of Frangois-Séverin Marceau, who at the age of twenty- 
seven died of wounds received on the battlefield, having 
attained the rank of General of Division. Certainly the con- 
trast between these sons of the Revolution is a strongly 
marked one; but after sober reflection, one is fain to confess 
that both Hoche and Marceau fall as far short of the ideal as 
Saint-Just and Robespierre of a really gigantic stature. How- 
ever, we are not disposed to cavil about the fitness of Victor 
Hugo’s description, especially as General Marceau’s present 
biographer deprecates any judgment of the character of his 
subject which does not take into consideration the circum- 

stances and the scenes by which he was surrounded. 
In one sense at least Marceau approached the ideal,—he 
was an ideal hero of romance. Not even the quiet and 
unemotional treatment of his English biographer, Captain 
Johnson, can rob him of the romantic atmosphere with 
which his actual history is surrounded. Indeed, one might 
fairly suspect that it is largely owing to this romantic 
element that the story of the young soldier has made such a 
lasting impression upon the minds of his fellow-countrymen. 
He was a gallant soldier and, for one of his youth and 
inexperience, an extraordinarily skilful General; but his 
prowess and his skill might well have been forgotten had it 
not been for the tale of Angélique des Mesliers and the love 
of Agathe Leprétre. Setting aside, however, this somewhat 
accidental interest which is attached to his memory, there is 
another side of Marceau’s character which makes it par- 
ticularly attractive in contrast to the times in which he lived. 
The whole of his career as a soldier and leader of men was 
distinguished by his humanity. To quote our author’s 
words:—“In an age of extreme selfishness and revolting 
cruelty, during a decade of noyades and infernal columns, of 
savage decrees and bloody tribunals, it was not a little thing 
to have worn ‘the angel’s robe of humanity’ under the 
doiman and cuirass of a soldier of the Revolution.” It was 
indeed no little thing, when one remembers to what perils the 
exercise of mercy and clemency was exposed, the fate which 
inevitably overtook the indifferent patriot, and the difficulty, 
in the midst of spies, of proving oneself a good patriot while 
one spared the enemies of the Republic. Marceau was not the 
only soldier of the Revolution against whom no accusation of 
cruelty or barbarity has been levelled, but he was the 
most conspicuous, perhaps, from the fact that his efforts 
on the side of mercy never brought about his own ruin. 
Almost every battle in which he was engaged might 
have furnished an excuse for leading him to the guil- 
lotine in the footsteps of his old friends and commanders, 
Dillon and Biron; and yet, in spite of his many enemies 
and the fierce jealousy which he excited, he managed to 
keep his head on his shoulders while many another, far less 
suspected, fell. And this brings us to a question which can 
hardly fail to force itself upon our attention. How was it 
that Marceau, as a humane and honourable gentleman, could 
bring himself to serve under the orders of Rossignol and 
TorreauP One can only say that he made a rare proof of his 
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patriotism in not deserting his post. One knows what he 
felt about the successful campaign in La Vendée from a letter 
which he addressed to his sister Emira—the sister to whom 
he poured out all his confidences—when she wrote to con- 
gratulate him on his brilliant victories at Le Mans and 
Savenay :— 

“What, my dear sister, do you congratulate me on these two 

battles, or rather these two massacres! and do you really wish to 
have a leaf from my laurels! Do you not know that they are 
stained and soiled with human blood, with the blood, moreover, 
of our fellow-countrymen? I shall noteeturn to La Vendée; it 
is painful to me to have to fight against Frenchmen.” 
This private expression of feeling, however, does not prevent 
him from writing in a very different strain to the Minister of 
War in Paris. In his official despatch his fellow-countrymen 
are described as brigands, barbarians, and rascals; and while 
assuring the Minister that he will do his utmost to compass 
their destruction, he remarks,—* You will learn with pleasure 
that most of the women who followed them are in our power, 
and that many relics, such as holy crosses, mitres, &c., have 
been abandoned by the rascals, who, with the aid of these 
symbols of fanaticism, have misled so many thousands.” 
This was his official utterance; but of the two voices there 
can be no doubt which represented the real man. Not even 
the historians of the other side have assailed the memory 
of Marceau and Kléber, or have denied their efforts to 
exercise a restraining influence upon the troops under 
their command. After all, the authority of the Generals 
did not extend beyond the limits of their camps, 
nor, in any case, could they have been held responsible 
for the subsequent actions of Turreau and Carrier. The 
story of the actual military operations in La Vendée is 
excellently well told by Captain Johnson, who bears strong 
witness to the merits of Marceau as a tactician—it must be 
remembered that the General was only twenty-four years old 
at the time—but even the interest with which the author 
succeeds in investing his hero fails to alienate our sympathy 
from the other side. The real hero of La Vendée will 
always remain, not Marceau, the youthful victor, but La 
Rochejaquelein, the defeated. 

The touching episode of the attempted rescue of Angélique 
des Mesliers, with its tragic ending, receives no more than 
its due notice at the author’s hands, who displays none of 
the spirit of lyrical exaggeration with which Marceau’s own 
countrymen have approached his history. The campaign of the 
Sambre and Meuse, in which Marceau took a prominent part 
after leaving the Army of the West, was not characterised by 
any very striking successes upon the Republican side; but it 
was memorable in as much as it was fought by an army in 
the ranks of which many of the most brilliant of Napoleon’s 
future officers were trained, and because, to quote a French 
historian, it initiated the long series of triumphs which were 
soon to carry the arms of France across the whole of Europe. 
Marceau was personally somewhat unfortunate during the 
early part of the campaign; notably on the occasion of 
the battle of Fleurus, when the wholesale desertion of his 
troops in the face of the enemy, not only left himself in 
a very critical position, but seriously jeopardised the rest 
of the army. The manner in which he saved the situation, 
however, did more perhaps to prove his generalship than 
any of his former victories. The defection of his troops 
was a unique experience in his career, for he possessed to 
the full the most valuable quality that a commander can 
possess, the power of inspiring his men with his own spirit. 
Captain Johnson may fairly be congratulated on having 
made a very interesting and pleasantly written sketch of 
his subject. 





SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Any book on South Africa is sure to be read with interest 
just now, and it is at such a time of stir and ferment, when 
a distant part of the world has come suddenly into the strong 
glare of public notoriety, that a calm and dispassionate 
account of the people and politics of that distant country 
might be particularly valuable. We cannot conscientiously 
say that Mr. Stuart Cumberland’s book, the record of his 
impressions in South Africa, is either dispassionate or likely 
to add harmony or elucidation to the general situation. Mr. 
Cumberland has only lately returned from South Africa; and 


© What I Think of South Africa, its People, and its Politics. By Stuart 
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though the troubles which brought about the late crisis in 
the Transvaal were simmering when he was there, he is some- 
what of a prophet after the event, and his ideas on men and 
politics are coloured so deeply with dislike of the Boers and 
their rulers, that we can hardly trust to his impartiality in 
dealing with any of the important questions of the day. 
Some men form an opinion of a new country based on its 
sporting capabilities, others on its geological formation or on 
the theological openings that may be likely to occur; but 
it is seldom that we see men of our own or any other 
nationality, and the cities in which they dwell, through 
the eyes of a thought-reader. And yet it 1s precisely 
from the standpoint of a professional “showman” that 
Mr. Cumberland writes, for instance, in the chapter headed 
“What I thought of Pretoria.” He unhesitatingly con- 
demns some of the inhabitants of Pretoria as “ tricky,” 
because, when he tried to scent out their thoughts, he said 
they drew red-herrings across his track; they either would 
not, or could not, think straight:—‘‘I will explain what I 
mean. I have my Boer who has undertaken to honestly 
think of, we will say, an object. I take him in hand; but on 
the way, as it were, for the express purpose of misleading me, 
he thinks of something else. I, reading his thoughts at that 
moment, go to that something else, and he straightway 
declares I am wrong, and that the object in his mind was the 
first thing thought of.” He allows that this form of deception 
is not peculiar to Pretoria, but the sting seems to have been 
that the Pretorians gloried in their ability to trick the 
“rooinek” in that fashion. Mr. Cumberland’s thoughts 
about President Kruger seem also a little coloured by the 
fact that the President declined to become a “subject,” or to 
experience a taste of Mr. Cumberland’s powers, a circum- 
stance that Mr. Cumberland immediately attributes to super- 
stitious and cowardly ignorance, and he sums up the 
history of the one interview that was granted to him, after a 
condemnation of the President’s outward appearance, in the 
pithy sentence :—“ President Kruger may have a very active 
brain, and may devote the whole of the day and a good many 
hours of the night to State business; but, all the same, I 
found him to be a most uninteresting and boresome old 
man.” Perhaps the President might sum up his impres- 
sions of a stranger, whose special gift exercised no 
fascination for him, in much the same manner. In the 
same fashion the chapter on Bloemfontein is redolent of 
somewhat coarse abuse of the town and its inhabitants, and 
their lack of appreciation of European talent, while that on 
the Colony of Natal is full of praise for its appreciative 
audiences. There is, of course, the inevitable chapter on Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes from the point of view of an uncompromising 
supporter ; one, too, who professes to have had unusual oppor- 
tunities of “ reading ” his subject’s character. But the whole 
chapter throws no new light on the strong personality of Mr. 
Rhodes, it only recounts once more his strength of purpose 
and his methods of dealing with men; the “shyness” Mr. 
Cumberland noticed at his first meeting with him might not 
unnaturally have been the ordinary reserve of a statesman 
approached by a complete stranger; one, moreover, who was 
by profession a thought-reader, and who would therefure be 
peculiarly observant. We imagine that Mr. Cecil Rhodes is 
not a man who is likely to show his hand to a stranger; in 
fact, Mr. Cumberland says of bim:—“ Mr. Rhodes is by no 
means an easy man to read; that sphinx-like smile of his, 
when the knowing ones try to get at him, is most discon- 
certing. He reads you, in fact, much more easily than you 
can read him.” 

Mr. Stuart Cumberland is evidently very observant, and 
his descriptions of the various South African towns whose 
names are familiar enough just now are the most readable 
parts of his book. Kimberley, with its iron houses, its 
diamonds, and ite dust-storms, is as distinc! as possible in its 
character from Johannesburg with its substantial brick and 
stone buildings :— 

“ Kimberley, as a town, does not look as if it had been built to 


pots, painted meat-tins stand in many a window; they eaaua 
the purpose required of them, but nothing—not even the Varied 
coats of paint and enamel—can disguise the fact that they wer 
once meat-tins...... It is a small thing in its way, this Pi 
tin flower-pot, but, small as it is, it adds to the ‘ metally’ appear 
ance of the town.” 
On the other hand, Johannesburg is new but substantial .— 
“Your Johannesburger despises galvanised iron; nothing legs 
than the best building-stone satisfies him. It is easy enough to- 
day to bring stone and building materials to Johannesburg, py; 
picture the difficulty of it all before it had railway connection 
with the South! Every stone, every brick, every bit of wood 
and iron had to be brought up by bullock-waggons, a long, weary 
and fabulously expensive toil, which speaks volumes for the 
perseverance and ‘go’ of the early Johannesburgers.” 
Life in these new towns, at any rate to an observer who looks 
merely on the surface, seems to be full of “ go” and energy, — 
there is a swift interchange of ideas between their inhabitants 
and the great capitals of the world; their rich men look op 
South Africa chiefly as a place of business; their recreation. 
time is spent in London or Paris. The prevailing gold-fevey 
proclaims itself in luxury and extravagance,—the women out 
vie each other in dress and jewels, and the men in every fori 
of excitement connected with the winning or losing of money, 
It is to be feared that the possession of vast sums of money 
does not in itself make men better citizens or more cultivated 
and intelligent companions; but al] such communities must 
go through this phase; by-and-by things will sober down, and 
a generation will arise who will have leisure to acquire some. 
thing besides gold and precious stones, and who will reap the 
fruits of their predecessors’ toil, and also, let us hope, of their 
struggle after good and equitable government. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE magazines for March are fall, like the papers, of 
Mr. Rhodes and South Africa; but we do not know that any 
of the essays add much to current wisdom. The Marquis of 
Lorne, in the Nineteenth Century, swears fiercely at the 
journalists for objecting to Chartered Companies, as “ lazy 
revilers of those who act,” “and full of petty scandals and 
jealousies and cowardice,” which is not an amiable or even 
a gentlemanly description. If every man who abstains from 
South Africa, yet writes about it, deserves ull those epithet, 
what becomes of the Marquis of Lorne? His one argument is 
that Companies overthrow black tyrants, who make a hell upon 
earth, and of course that is true as a matter of fact; but was i*a 
Company which overthrew Prempeh, or is destiny less ful- 
filled if the Queen fulfils it instead of Mr. Rhodes? The 
article is not a good bit of evidence as to the training 
conferred by a Viceroyalty. Mr. H. A. Bryden, in the same 
magazine, praises the Boers as the ablest and readiest of 
volunteer soldiers, but says that with the extinction of 
game their skill in rifle-shooting will die away, and in 
another twenty years their strength as a nation of marks. 
men will have passed. Have not the Swiss, who do not learn 
by shooting at game, remained a nation of marksmen? In 
the Contemporary Review “ Afrikander ” defends the Chartered 
Company with all his heart, especially as regards the charge of 
making unprovoked war upon the Matabele, and pronounces 
Mr. Rhodes a benefactor of his race for opening up such a 
magnificent estate to the enterprise of his countrymen. Does 
anybody doubt Mr. Rhodes’s claim in this respect, or 
question that Clive, who did the same thing, was a very 
unscrupulous person? In the same review Mr. Charles 
Harrison argues that the Government gave powers to the 
Chartered Company which, as regards part of Rhodesia, 
they had no power to give, Bechuanaland having been settled 
by Act of Parliament. The collection of arms and artillery 
at Mafeking was therefore “unconstitutional,” which we 
think probable, but, in view of larger doubts, not very im- 
portant. Mr. Harrison, by the way, says the Chartered 
Company had not the powers of the East India Com- 
pany, which is quite true, or Dr. Jameson could not be 
prosecuted except by his Company; but we fancy he limits 
the powers conferred rather too closely. If the Company 





stay. It has a run-up-in a-night appearance, and, although some 
may find its general jerkiness of architecture quaint, no one, I | 
take it, would find it either picturesque or imposing. Corrugated 
iron is exceedingly serviceable and easy to handle by the builder ; 
but, frankly, it is not pretty ; and what a lot of corrugated iron has 
been used in the construction of Kimberley! You see it every- 
where, and you long for a stone or brick building with slated roof 
or old-fashioned thatch. Stone and brick are evidently scarce 
in Diamond Town. In plave of the common or garden flower- 


could “make ordinances,” which he admits, it could do 


'a good deal. Mr. J. Verschoyle defends Mr. Rhodes at the 


expense of Dr. Jameson, and is satisfied from the imbecility 
of the latter’s proceedings that Mr. Rhodes cannot have sent 
his lieutenant across the border. Suppose he applies the 
same argument to Napoleon’s invasion of Spain, which great 
judges think marked by an almost total want of Napoleon’s 
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ius, and especially by great folly in the selection of a 
Mr. F. Reginald Statham, in the National Review, 


mi Chartered Company as a speculation very hard, 
alleging that not one ounce of gold has ever been taken out 


of Matabeleland ; but his real object is to prove that “in the 
middle of a comparatively poor community was suddenly 
established a group of capitalists, limited in number, and 
resolved to use their financial power in furtherance of a 
scheme to secure absolute control of the whole of the re- 
sources of the South African continent. And, in order to 
make the position of this group of capitalists still stronger, 
care was taken to secure the sympathy and support and co- 
operation of the most influential financial houses in Europe.” 
Mr. Statham states his view boldly and well, but rather taxes 
our credulity when he argues that the German Government, 
as well as Mr. Kruger, only desired to defeat Mr. Rhodes. 
What good could defeating Mr. Rhodes do the German 
Emperor unless he thereby acquired Rhodesia and the 
Transvaal? Is that rather autocratic monarch so very much 
interested in Republican institutions and freedom ? 

Outside this subject, the best-written article in the Nine- 
tenth Century is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s criticism on 
Matthew Arnold’s works. The one which will be most read 
js Mr. E. S. Purcell’s defence of his Life of Cardinal Manning, 
which, as appears from an inclosed letter, is also warmly praised 
by Mr. Gladstone, though mainly it will be observed for its 
“trothfalness,” and for “the generous justice” it does to the 
Church of England. That opinion does not prove that Mr. 
Parcell did not misuse his materials in the sense of publish- 
ing too much, or that he displayed generosity and justice 
towards the subject of his memoir.———The newest paper, 
however, is by Miss Elizabeth Banks, who describes the 
methods in which American girls’ colleges help young women 
without money to get education of a high order. One lets 
them do all serving work without pay, thereby reducing the 
fees; another assigns to them all profitable labour, such as 
the typewriting wanted in the College; while the following 
description is given of the third :— 

“In the new University of Chicago, a university which 
Westerners proudly aver is to be the coming leading educational 
institution of America, if not of the world, the methods by which 
the young women students help themselves are as original and 
interesting as they are various. Those students who take up 
their residence in the several university houses are not given 
work in the domestic department, but many young ladies who 
reside outside of the university earn their board in private 
families or boarding-houses by rendering a few hours’ service in 
the morning and evening. An employment bureau has been 
established in the university, through which, for a registration 
fee of fifty cents, employment of various kinds is found for those 
who require it. In this way young women are able to obtain 
positions as teachers in private schools and night schools in the 
city of Chicago. Others find daily employment in the Chicago 
newspaper offices and the city libraries. A number of girls living 
at the university earn their entire board by caring for the 
children in the various professors’ families; and it may be added 
that these temporary ‘ nurse-girls’ find opportunity for study 
while they are exercising their charges in the parks. In the 
university post-office, or, as it is called, the ‘faculty exchange,’ 
several young women are employed for an hour daily in receiving, 
sorting, and helping to answer the letters addressed to the pro- 
fessors, who are nearly two hundred in number. For such work a 
compensation is given of two-thirds tuition expenses. In the 
library, young ladies are employed to stamp books for the same 
compensation per hour. By working in the library four hours 

daily they are enabled to earn between 300 and 350 dollars during 
the school year.” 
We should like, before we form an opinion on that plan, to 
hear the opinion of a first-class doctor or two not dependent 
on the University for fees. We should suspect that neurosis 
was pretty frequent, and in rather dangerous forms, Physical 
toil is bad enongh for girls who are studying hard, but to 
earn a living by mental toil while studying must be destruc- 
tive of the brain. Scotch students often do it, but then when 
they are teaching they are not studying, and they will never 
have to bear children.——Mr. F. W. Wilson, M.P., sends a 
paper on “The Agricultural Position,” in which he defends 
Peasant-ownership as a panacea for the present depression. 
We partly agree with him, though we should prefer small 
g P 
farms to small freeholds until farmers have learned how to 
combine; but Mr. Wilson has surely an odd idea of evidence. 
He says :—“ From my own small farm this year I turned out 
£98 worth of milk, butter, eggs, and poultry, and probably 
might have sold much more if I had been a real working 
farmer with wife and children looking after every little 
chance. Large farms are essential to exhibit the highest 








developments of scientific agriculture.” How much did thas 
amount of produce cost him before it could be sent to 
market? It is profit, not produce, that agriculturists want. 

The Contemporary Review begins with two articles on 
Cardinal Manning—one by Principal Fairbairn, depreciatory, 
though moderate, and full of comprehension; the other, by 
Mr. Aubrey de Versa, penetrated with a feeling of strong 
friendship. He acknowledges the Cardinal’s ambition, but 
holds that his was a mind in which spirituality wae 
dominant :— 

“His happiness was almost wholly of a spiritual order, either 
directly or indirectly. He had a sleepless faith, and one that se 
penetrated all his faculties that it brought the whole of his life 
into a unity. Some would have said that his nature was not as 
wide as it was high. It was not wide in the sense of being, like 
that of a great dramatist, in strong sympathy with many things 
of a very contrasted character, some high and some low; but it 
was wide in the sense of seeing the same clear light reflected from 
many remote objects; and for him it was not true that only ‘the 
low sun makes the colour.’ ” 

He was, however, in his friend’s judgment, a man with a 
severe taste, and he held that the two greatest thinkers among 
mankind were Dante and Thomas Aquinas, the former also 
being the greatest poet. Principal Fairbairn thinks the 
Cardinal full of the idea of duty, but of an intellect essentially 
narrow and legal. He gives this judgment on the dislike 
which undoubtedly existed between Newman and Manning :— 
“Their tempers were incompatible, their minds dissimilar, 
their characters different; in a word, they were so unlike as to 
be mutually unintelligible, with a sort of innate capability 
of inter-despising each other. This was intensified by the simi- 
larities of their histories, but the dissimilarities of their for- 
tunes.” ——Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s criticism of George Eliot, 
though usually accurate, does not impress us greatly, and he 
makes no attempt to explain or even to describe her grand intel- 
lectual peculiarity, that her mind never flowered except when 
she had thrown it into one of her own creations. She could 
talk very priggish stuff herself, and then, as Mrs. Poyser, pour 
out humour. We had forgotten the following lines, in which 
she expressed her perpetual sense that human experience was 
always irreparable :— 
“It is a good and soothfast saw; 

Half-roasted never will be raw : 

No dough is dried once more to meal, 

No crock new-shapen by the wheel ; 

You can’t turn curds to milk again, 

Nor Now, by wishing, back to Then ; 

And having tasted stolen honey, 

You can’t buy innocence for money.” 
That would be for most of us a hard utterance, if we believed 
it,—which the present writer, at all events, does not.——The 
remainder of the number is rather heavy, but “Jesus the 
Demagogue ” is worth reading. Its essence is contained in 
these few lines :— 

“Tf this age is to restore to Jesus the garments of the carpenter 
stripped from Him by an age of tawdry ecclesiasticism, it wil? 
profit nothing if they are to be made the symbol of class divisions 
and the banner of a materialistic revolution; if they are not to 
express the divinity of labour and the eternal worth of the 
labourer; if He is to be exalted as a reviler of the rich rather 
than the Saviour of all from selfishness.” 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, in the Fortnightly Review, argues that the 
keynote of our recent failure to protect the Armenians was 
the contest among Ambassadors at Constantinople for the 
possession of influence over the mind of the Sultan. When, 
therefore, the British Ambassador took up the Armenian 
question and threatened the Sultan with it, they all suspected 
that Great Britain was striving for supreme influence, and, 
therefore, all resisted. They simply could not believe that, 
as we had neglected the Armenians for fifteen years, we had 
all of a sudden been excited to philanthropy. This impres- 
sion was confirmed by the refusal to publish the Consular 
Reports, which would have instructed all Europe, but which 
the British Government held in terrorem over the Sultan’s 
head. Dr. Dillon condemns the Foreign Office because, 
knowing that the use of force was impossible, it excited such 
high hopes in the Christians of the East. That is a just 
argument, provided that Lord Salisbury thought it impossible ; 
but that is not quite certain yet. He does not govern England 
alone.——Mrs. Frederic Harrison is very clever, and her 
“ Educational Interlude” is charming reading, especially bite 
like this, in which “the Professor” describes the difference 
between boys and girls as learners :—“ A wise teacher would, 
I am convinced, use entirely different methods with each. 
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Girls cleverise themselves very quickly, they catch up the 
teacher’s likes and dislikes, his tone of mind, nay, his very 
tricks of expression, and reproduce it all very neatly and 
carefully written down. The question is to discover if there 
has been real assimilation. The boys are slower, more un" 
gracious, apparently duller, but they get a more original grasp 
of the subject-matter.” Her general wish is that education, 
especially for girls, should wake the mind more, and she relies 
apon history as a. means to that end to a degree which 
we cannot follow.——Mr. R. P. Jacobus wishes all who seek 
happiness to assume the attitude of spectators in life. 
Granted health, wealth, and long life as postulates that is 
not unwise advice, provided always that the spectator is a 
hopeless egoist, and not drawn by any impulse towards 
action. Our own advice would be a little different. Culti- 
vate the temperament of a spectator and the habits of a man 
of action, then you can live your life without a perpetual 
undercurrent of feeling that it is useless——Mr. G. H. D, 
Gossip states American feeling on the Venezuelan dispute 
thus :— 

“Tf England claims territory about which there was no dis- 

pute between Spain and Holland, from the latter of which powers 
she derives her title, then her claim must be conceded to be good. 
But if the territory claimed shall have been the subject of dis- 
pute between those countries, or if it be within the limits of the 
territory under Spanish jurisdiction at the time Venezuela 
became an independent State, then the claim is a proper one for 
arbitration. The arbitrary assertion by England of jurisdiction 
over the disputed territory is regarded by Americans as an in- 
fringement of the Monroe doctrine, which the United States are 
justified in resenting.” 
That is brief and clear; but to justify the American con- 
tention—from the American point. of view we mean—must 
not the “dispute” have been a reasonable one? Suppose we 
<laim Maine and keep up the dispute about it for half a 
century, will the Americans then insist on arbitration ? 
Mr. W. J. Corbet maintains that insanity is rapidly 
increasing, especially in Ireland, and attributes the evil to 
alcoholic poisoning. He is not, however, one of the raving 
teetotalers, for he quotes, from the Report of the superin- 
¢endent of the asylum in Parma, the following remarkable 
passage. The superintendent maintains that “ pellagra,” a 
terrible disease produced by habitual under-living, is the 
main cause of insanity in Italy :— 

“Within the last few years,” he says, “owing to this cause, 

maniacal and melancholic insanity has increased, and the numbers 
of patients suffering from general paralysis has almost doubled. 
it may be observed that pellagra is a disease indigenous to hot 
countries, and is common amongst the peasants in Italy, Spain, 
and the South of France...... Malaria is a contributory cause 
of the disease, whic! is also ‘ tenaciously hereditary.’” 
The editor evidently admires a translation which he publishes 
of Emile Verhaeren’s poem, “The Silence.” He may be entirely 
right for what we know, for there are fine lines init; but 
after reading it twice with real care, we have not the most 
shadowy conception of its meaning. That is our fault, 
doubtless, as well as our misfortune; but should not a poem 
be intelligible to an ordinary critic? 





A writer easily recognised, but who signs himself ‘* Balance 
of Power,” contends in the National Review that Great Britain 
cannot just now form a great alliance, and that her duty 
therefore is to arm and wait; but he adds that the ultimate 
arrangement, when England is cooler and Germany less 
irritating, must be with the Triple Alliance. Events will 
probably not allow us to wait in that calm way; but even if 
they did, we question if that would be the ultimate out- 
come. The Powers whose friendship would be most 
valuable to us are France and Russia, and though we 
entirely admit that their friendship is hard to gain, we do 
not despair on certain terms not opposed to our real in- 
terests of securing it. Meanwhile, we entirely agree that 
our policy just now is to wait and arm, and only trust that 
our “second line of defence” will not be too completely for 
gotten. We should like to see two applications for every 
vacant bed in barracks——-Miss Kingsley, in a paper oddly 
described as “The Development of Dodos”—query, is the 
extinct bird meant or Mr. Benson’s heroine P—fiercely attacks 
the Protestant missionary system in West Africa. She says 
it produces a race of hypocritical rascals, who all along the 
coast disgrace the profession of Christianity. The Catholic 
missions are, she says, much more.successful. Miss Kings- 
dey strengthens her assertions by denying any prejudice 





. . + . RR 
against missionaries personally, “they are often superb) 
noble-minded men and women,” and we dare say many of i 
assertions aretrue. So, we doubt not, similar assertions would 
have been true about many of Augustine’s converts amény 
the Saxons. The largest instance of negro conversion . 
know of is that of the negroes in the Southern States, That 
was practically effected under the worst conditions, and the 
great body of the converts are still very doubtful characterg: 
but to say that the negroes of the Union are ag low as the 
negroes of the West Coast of Africa would be to talk non. 
sense. We have not much hope of negroes as a race, but 
Christianity raises them a little in the scale——Mr, B, Ho}. 
land’s paper, which he calls “ The Conversion of Manning” 
is really a long interrogation. What he says is the “ drawing 
power” of the Catholic Church, which has influenced go many 
and such different minds, from those of the white Savages 
who invaded Rome up to that of Cardinal Newman? Hp 
makes no definite reply, though, judging from this paper 
alone, we should suppose him inclined to suspect that the 
central forces of the system are nearer than any other 
forces to the true mind of Christ. He seems to think that 
much would be gained by an answer to his question; but cap 
it ever be answered P In other words, is the “ drawing power,” 
so far as it exists, ever the same for any two people?——Mry, 
G. Livesey’s account of his experiment in profit-sharing 
among the employés of the South Metropolitan Gas Com. 
pany is exceedingly interesting. It has enabled the Company 
to beat the Unions, and so to arrange that in a year or two 
every workman in their employ will be a shareholder, and it 
will be advisable to apply to Parliament for powers to create 
workmen-directors. It needs, however, another paper, in 
which Mr, Livesey should explain why his scheme attracts 
workmen, as it evidently does. We in our ignorance do not 
see wherein it differs from other profit-sharing schemes, yet 
it evidently “ suits” workmen a great deal better. 


Blackwood for March, besides “The Uncrowned King,” has 
at least three most readable papers,—a story, half-historical, 
we suppose, half-fictitious, called “The Heirs of Kellie;” an 
account of the poet-statesman, the Emir Osama, who was 
for many years Saladin’s confidential friend, and whose auto- 
biography was recently discovered by M. Hartwig Derenbourg 
among the Arabic manuscripts in the Escurial; anda most 
amusing list of “blunders” perpetrated in examinations, 
probably collected by some inspector of education. Our 
own taste leads us towards the story of the Emir, who, aftera 
life of war and excitement, died nearly a hundred years old of 
melancholy, because, as he thought, a forgotten man; but 
to the regular reader of magazines the list of blunders willbe 
worth the price of Blackwood. All we should like is a little 
more certainty that the blunder was never improved in its 
recorder’s memory. Did this, for instance, actually occur ?— 

“ A little boy in the course of his reading lesson came to the 
word ‘widow, and called it ‘ window,’ a word more familiar te 
him. The teacher, who was acting as examiner, corrected the 
blunder, and then, wishing to improve the occasion, put the 
question, ‘What is the difference between “widow” and 
“window?”’ The boy’s answer began, ‘ You can see through 4 
window, but——’ and then stopped. The amusement plainly 
visible on the teacher’s face prevented this miniature Sam Weller 
from completing the contrast.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


One of the leading foreign crises of the time is reflected in the 
excellent March number of the Sunday at Home—the seventeenth 
of what promises to be a very interesting and even lively new 
series—and in an article entitled “Johannesburg: the City of 
Gold,” by D. Burford Hooke. The author of this paper, as might 
be expected, considering the mgazine it appears in, admits 
the supreme difficulty that will be experienced in evangelising 
the Rand, and notes that “the proportion of missionaries in 
Africa is smaller than in any other part of the world except the 
Rand.” Yet he is not without hope. ‘“ The natives love singing, 
and their fondness for musical instruments should be largely 
made use of, especially as counter-attractions must be provided if 
the men are to be won from the canteens and led to listen to the 
Gospel. There are two sources of encouragement,—the known 
readiness of the managers of the mines to facilitate religious 
effort, and the absence of religious competition.” The revival of 
interest in Bishop Butler, for which Mr. Gladstone is largely 
responsible, is indicated in a curious little article on the Bishop's 
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+48 Dr. A. B. Grosat. The miscellaneous articles 
ape in this number of the Sunday at Home are 
ond kably good ; and the present instalment of the serial 
pore “Dr, Adrian: a Story of Old Holland,” gives a very 
spirited account of the memorable siege of Leyden. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine continues resolutely on the course 
upon which it recently entered, and is now a tolerably for- 
midable rival to the new magazines, full as they are of what 
gre known as “art and actuality,’ which within the past few 

3 have sprung full-armed into the world. “ Up-to-dateness 
seabed of “miscellaneous” writing is exhibited in three 
excellent and amply illustrated artickes on “ Pictures of Sailors 
and the Sea,” “ Steeple-Jacks and their Ways,” and “ Recent 
Railway Racing,” which appear in the March number. Then 
we have what is known as “a feature of the time ’’—not, perhaps, 
of the best sort—in Mr. Frederick Dolman’s “The Duke of 
Devonshire’s Homes.” The short stories are also exceptionally 
good. Thus hardly anything could be better in its way than 
«Babille,” an agreeable and simple French story of conscript 
life. 

A cordial welcome is due to the Canadian Magazine, which is 
published in Toronto by the Ontario Publishing Company. It is 
not only worthy, but appears to be eminently characteristic, of 
our great American Colony, being a very pleasing blend of the 
solid and the “light.” Thus, in the March number, there is 
a paper on “ Socialism: its Truths and Errors,” by the Hon. J. W. 
Longley, Attorney-General of Nova Scotia, and a most elaborate 
essay on “ The New Monroe Doctrine of Messrs. Cleveland and 
Olney,” by the Hon. David Mills, Professor of International Law, 
Toronto University, the general character and tendency of 
which may be gathered from the following,—“ The Monroe 
doctrine, as explained by President Cleveland and Mr. Olney, 
never had a practical existence, and never can have. Neither the 
House of Representatives, nor the President, nor his Secretary, 
can change the public law of the world. The schemes to stay 
the progress of mankind by declarations of public policy at 
variance with the Law of Nations are as vain as Mrs Partington’s 
attempt to check the flow of the tide with her mop.” But in 
addition to the heavy articles in this magazine, there are many 
delightful—and delightfully simple—short stories, such as “ The 
Cornflower” and “Two Beauties of the Backwoods.” The 
February number of the Canadian Magazine also contains the 
first chapters of “ Kate Carnegie,” a new story by that popular 
Scotch writer who styles himself Ian Maclaren. “ Kate 
Carnegie” is also running in the new English magazine, The 
Woman at Home. Altogether, the Canadian Magazine—the illus- 
trations in which, by the way, are very good—deserves, and will 
doubtless attain, a great success. 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains several very interesting 
“ miscellaneous ” articles, of which the most notable are “ The 
Chevalier D’Eon as a Book-Collector,” “Stray Leaves from an 
Indian Weed” (retelling the old story of Sir Walter Raleigh), 
and “The Poets of the City Corporation.” ‘‘ Two Noble Dames,” 
by Mr. F. Tonge, is also well written, although the contrast 
between Cornelia, the noblest, and Claudia, almost the most 
ignoble, of Roman matrons, is positively too painful. The short 
story in this number—“ The Miller of Hascombe ”—belongs to the 
idyllic sort, and is well told. The miller is perhaps a trifle too 
amateurish both in his business and in his love-making. 

“The rapid and prosperous growth of our great Western States 
—cut off as they are by mere position from the restraints imposed 
by neighbourhood to other Powers; cut off also from the influences 
of old tradition and inherited culture—has encouraged among 
their people a spirit of self-confidence which may easily 
degenerate into one of arrogance and self-assertion. Materialised 
in their temper; with few ideals of an ennobling sort; little 

instructed in the lessons of history; safe from exposure to the 
direct calamities and physical horrors of war; with undeveloped 
imaginations and imperfect sympathies,—they form a community 
unfortunate and dangerous from the possession of power 
without a due sense of its corresponding responsibilities,— 
& community in which the passion for war may easily be 
excited as the fancied means by which its greatness may 
be convincingly exhibited, its patriotism displayed, and its 
ambitions gratified. This is no unreal peril. Some chance 
spark may fire the prairie. It is a peril indefinitely en- 
hanced by the optimistic indifference of the people at large, 
and their childish conceptions concerning the greatness and power 
of the United States as compared with other nations.” This 
passage, from an article in the Forum, by Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, on “Some Aspects of Civilisation in America,” which in 
Point of gravity recalls the well-known warnings of Mr. W. 
Rathbone Greg, was written before “the issue of President 
Cleveland’s astounding Message respecting the Venezuelan 








boundary dispute.” This fact gives all the more weight to Mr. 
Norton's very alarming, not to say alarmist, article, the character 
of which may be gathered from our quotation, and which is meant 
to convey a grave hint to his fellow-countrymen. Very many of 
the other papers in the Forum are heavy, and no doubt inevitably 
so, because the various questions indicated by such titles as 
“ Our Monetary Programme” and “ The Venezuelan Crisis,” are 
dealt with. Lighter to some extent, though not less interesting,. 
are “The French Academy,” by Henry Houssaye, and “The 
Stage from a Clergyman’s Standpoint,” by the Rev. Thomas P. 
Hughes, rector of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, New York. 
Mr. Hughes writes in a very moderate tone, but speaks out. 
plainly enough against plays the “fun” of which lies in their 
immorality. 

Among the numerous new periodicals of the day, one that is 
sure to be popular, especially at the present time, is The Navy ané 
Army Illustrated, which is described as “a permanent fortnightly 
publication ;” and which is published by Messrs. Hudson and 
Kearns, in conjuuction with George Newnes, Limited. The great 
feature of the paper is the photographic illustrations, which are 
numerous and admirable, and reproduce every feature of naval and 
military life. One of the numbers of the periodical which have been 
published, for instance, gives portraits of Admiral Wells, Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Nore, and General Sir Redvers Buller, 
“The forecastle of the ‘ Sanspareil,’” and “ Field Artillery await- 
ing orders to go to the front.” The letterpress is readable, but it 
is distinctly subordinate to the illustrations, which are certain to 
ensure popularity to the new paper. 

The Great Secret. By Hume Nisbet. (F. V. White and Co.)— 
There is a falling-away in Hume Nisbet’s latest romance; it is 
very unequal, almost slipshod in the beginning, and occasionally 
very crude. What is the secret? If it be the discovery by the 
castaways of the happy spirits in the distant island of the 
Antarctic, we must confess that it seems uninteresting, and 
scarcely worth the trouble of travelling in a steamer, and being 
blown up by Anarchists, to discover. Now and again the author 
gives us some powerful descriptions, but they are few and far 
between, and we can only regard The Great Secret as a distinctly 
poor performance, and quite wanting in literary power and pro- 
portion. Anatole and the Countess are the only people among 
the Anarchists who are not vulgar, and they are the only re- 
deeming feature in an unprofitable and distorted fiction. 

Melody: the Story of a Child. By Laura E. Richards. (Gay 
and Bird.)—The child is blind and has a lovely voice, a gift with 
which she is content to bless those about her, not caring te 
purchase the applause and favour of the world. The story is 
good, but the style too ambitious, Three Golden Words. By 
Mrs. J, Alexander Smith. (S.S.U.)—A little boy tries to find out. 
what the words “ Thy Kingdom Come” mean, and having found 
it, to realise them. A pretty story this, not without humour, as. 
when Archie makes old Mrs. Cash play at being a Sunday-school 
scholar.——Martha’s Trial. By Mabel Quiller-Couch. (8.S.U.)— 
This is an interesting little story of how a young girl in service 
is suspected of dishonesty, and then, thanks to her own courage: 
and unselfishness, is delivered from the reproach. 

The Paintings of Venice. By Karl Karoly. (Bell and Sons.)— 
This “Historical and Critical Account of All the Pictures in 
Venice” is a very handy and portable volume. Mr. Karoly gives: 
us, by way of introduction, a chart of the Venetian School of 
Painters, the descent being from master to pupil. Then we have 
a list of the pictures in the Academy, arranged alphabetically 
under the names of the artists. The Academy is followed by the: 
Doge’s Palace, the Scuola di San Rocco, and the Churches of 
Venice. By way of appendix we have lives of the chief artists, 
and a chronological summary of Venetian history. Itis a curious. 
thing that Canaletto, who has made Venice known to so many 
English eyes, is very poorly represented in the city of his birth. 


A Gentleman Adventurer. By John Bloundell-Burton. (Andrew 
Melrose.) —This “ Story of Panama” is a very spirited narrative 
of adventure. It tells how a certain Hugh Bellenden journeyed 
to the Isthmus to take part in the colonisation scheme which 
William Fergusson set on foot, how ill he and his companions 
fared, how they came into fierce collision with the Spaniards, 
and how they were taken prisoners and handed over to the In- 
quisition. We are inclined to think that the horrors which Mr. 
Bloundell-Burton has introduced into this part of the story are 
too highly coloured, not for the truth, for on this we do not care 
to pronounce an opinion, but for the taste of the average reader. 
Apart from this consideration, the story deserves high com- 
mendation. 

Here are two very elegant volumes, handsome without, and well 
printed, with paper and type of a very satisfactory kind, within, 
These are P, Vergili Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, Aeneis, edited by 
T. E. Page, M.A., and Homeri Ilias, edited by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. 


































































































This periodical contains as usual much interesting matter. Mr. 
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Both are published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., and belong to 
the “Parnassus Library of Greek and Latin Texts.” (The 
fliad, we should say, is printed in Messrs. Macmillan’s new 
fount of Greek type, the beauty of which we freely acknowledge, 
though we are too old-fashioned altogether to approve. It is not 
easy after more than half a century to make such a change.) 
Mr. Page’s introduction is devoted chiefly to the estimate of 
Virgil’s literary merits, while Mr. Leaf, in his preface, discusses 
the history of the text, giving a good word at the end to the 
new type. This difference of subject is as it should be. We are 
all agreed as to Homer’s merits, but differ as to his text; we 
differ as to Virgil’s merits, while the text excites no question of 
special interest. And each editor has a special claim to be heard 
on his own subject. 

A Deadly Foe. By Adeline Sergeant. (Hutchinson and Co.)— 
This “ Romance of the Northern Seas” has a touch of Jules Verne 
in it, or perhaps we should go a little further back and say, of 
Herodotus and his Hyperboreans, the people who lived behind 
the North wind. We are not spoiling Miss Sergeant’s secret, 
we hope, if we say that her hero reaches the North Pole, and 
finds it to be a very much better place than could have been 
expected. The love-story with which this geographical romance 
is connected is well worked out. Possibly it may be objected 
that the villain is too atrociously bad; but then the villains of 
romance are always very black. 


The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Immortality. By Alfred 
‘Wiedemann. (Grevel and Co.)—Dr. Wiedemann unravels with 
much skill this perplexing subject, and explains by these means 
the elaborate ceremonial which attended the preservation and 
after-care of the dead in Egypt. There are difficulties, it is true ; 
probably there were inconsistencies and differences of opinion, 
while esoteric doctrines were sometimes misunderstood, but 
etudy and research have enabled us to form a fairly probable 
theory of the subject. 


The Expositor. Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. Fifth 
Series. Vol. II. (Hodder and Stoughton.)-—There is nothing 
more generally interesting in this volume than Professor 
Ramsay’s contributions. These relate to the Acts, and will be 
found in his volumes on St. Paul. But the volume contains as 
usual much valuable matter. Mr. F.C. Conybeare contributes a 
paper on the disputed conclusion of St. Mark’s Gospel as the 
question is affected by an Armenian MS. of the tenth century, 
and Mr. G. A. Simcox an essay on the “ Structure of the Book of 
Job,” in which he suggests a divided authorship. We have also 
part of a controversy on “The Speeches in the Chronicles” 
between Dr. Valpy French and Professor Driver. 


A work over which there bas been, we might say, a long 
struggle between the interests of the commercial public and the 
routine of the Post Office, appears in what is practically a complete 
form. This is Sell’s Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses. 
(Henry Sell.)—How large a matter it is may be imagined from 
the fact that these telegraphic addresses are used by more than 
50,000 firms. These are arranged in a convenient way. The 
work, a convenience to the business world, the importance of which 
it is not easy to estimate, is the result of the energy of Mr. Sell, 
and we heartily hope that he may reap from its publication such 
benefit as may repay him for his trouble. 


We have received the annual volume of The National Church, 
described as “a monthly record of Church work,” and serving as 
the organ of the “Church Defence Association.” It will be found 
a storehouse of useful facts which those who may be called upon 
to express their views on the subject will find very convenient. 


Cock Robin, and other Stories. By F. Carruthers Gould. (West- 
eninster Gazette Office.) —Mr. Gould writes his fanciful stories about 
birds and beasts confabulating very well. And if his text is good, 
his illustrations, as might be supposed, are very good indeed. But 
we must own that we were far more interested when he took us 
from his fanciful creatures to his real. It is amusing to read 
how Mr. and Mrs. Hedgehog thought it a great promotion, but 
found it in practice a great bore, to eat their Christmas dinner 
with Sir Rodent and Lady Squirrel, but it is positively entrancing 
to be introduced to his magpie. Never, we should think, has mis- 
chief been more visibly incarnated in mortal creature. His ways 
of going on looked like possession. “A dog hides a bone,” writes 
Mr. Carruthers Gould, “because he thinks he may want it again, 
but ‘Jack’ secreted things simply because he thought other people 
wanted them.” And how admirable was his way of dealing with 
daddy-long-legs. Wasps and bees he would swallow, but not 
daddies. ‘If one came in his way, he would nip it, and then 
carefully insert the squirming bunch of legs between the leaves 
of a book, put it down with one foot and leave it there.” 


Bibliographica, Part VIII. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 


mp 2 
Falconer Madan, whose experience at the Bodleian makes him 
authority of the first order, describes the work of the Biblin 
graphical Society. Mr. Austin Dobson discourses pleasant] 

“ Puckle’s ‘Club,’” an obscure but by no means uninterestin. 
volume dated 1711, dealing with various social matters, John 
Raster was a printer of the first half of the sixteenth centur 
Mr. Henry R. Plomer writes about him and his contemporaric, 
Finally, we have articles of a more technical character in « The 
Decoration of Book Edges,” by Cyril Davenport, “ Chinese Tllus- 
trated Books,” by Robert K. Douglas, and “ The Book-Plates of 
J. Skinner, of Bath,” by Mr. W. J. Hardy. This last gives ug 
some information about a man whose name survives in an 
article more generally appreciated than book-plates, Dr 
William Oliver (1695-1764), the inventor of the famous « Bath 
Oliver” biscuit. 


The Demagogue and Lady Phayre. By William J. Locke, 
Heinemann.)—This is a powerful story in which the charactery 
and circumstances of a not uncommon tragedy are skilfully com: 
bined. Daniel Goddard is a champion of the working class, not 
a paid agitator, but a genuine artisan. He is put, by the 
inheritance of an almost unknown relative, into a condition of 
independence, and the position and leisure which he gains with it 
he devotes with more energy than ever to the cause. But he hag 
hampered himself with an engagement to a girl, of nature far 
inferior to his own. This he loyally carries out. But he ig 
brought, half against his will, into a higher social sphere, and 
here he meets Lady Phayre. Further we will not follow the plot 
of Mr. Locke’s story; it will suffice to say that it is worked out 
very well, and must leave a strong impression on any reader, 


We have received the sizth volume of the History of Canada, by 
William Kingsford (Rowsell and Hutchison, Toronto; Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) The period covered is 1808-1§15, 
including the war of 1812, down to the Treaty of Ghent, 1815, 
——Spenser’s Faery Queen. Edited by Thomas J. Wise. Book IV, 
Canto V.—VIII. (George Allen.) 


The Natural History of Plants. From the German of Anton 
Kerner von Marilaun. Translated and edited by F. W. Oliver, 
M.A., with the assistance of Marian Busk, B.Sc.,and Mary Ewart, 
B.Se. Vol. 1V. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The history of 
species is continued in this half-volume ; we learn how forms are 
altered, how new species are created, by what agencies they are 
distributed, &c. With this may be mentioned another work of 
a technical kind, The Book of British Hawk-Moths, by J. B. Leeson, 
B.A. (L. Upcott Gill). 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—The Sonnets of William Shake- 
speare. (G. Napier, Birmingham.)——Authentic Narrative of the 
Death of Lord Nelson. By William Beatty, M.D. (A. Constable 
and Co.)—A reprint of portions of the original published in 1807, 
brought out under the care of Professor Arber. The Rights of 
Man. By Thomas Paine. Edited by Moncure Daniel Conway. 
(G. P. Patnam’s Sons.)——The Land-laws. By Sir Frederick 
Pollock. (Macmillan and Co.) The Prophets of Israel By W. 
Robertson Smith. Edited by Professor Cheyne. (A. and C. 
Black.) Notes on the Text of Genesis. By C. J. Spurrell, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.)——Plain Words on the Holy Catholic Church, 
By the Rev. Vernon Staley. (Skeffington and Son.) ——Divisions 
in the Society of Friends. By Thomas H. Speakman. (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia.) The Wreck of the ‘ Wager.’ (Blackie and Son.) 
—Being the narratives of the Hon. John Byron and Isaac Morris. 
A volume of “ Blackie’s Home and School Library.” The ‘ Wager’ 
was wrecked in 1740.—Evolution, and Man’s Place in Nature. 
By H. Calderwood, LL.D. (Blackwood and Sons.) ——Life of 
Admiral Lord Hawke. By Montagu Burrows. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.) —Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his Daughter, 
Mary C. Church. (Macmillan and Co )——Life and Adventures of 
George Augustus Sala. Written by Himself. (Cassell and Co.) 
Problems of the Far East. By the Right Hon. G. Curzon. 
(A. Constable.)——Coomassie. By Henry M. Stanley. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—A reprint of part of the volume published under 
the title of “Coomassie and Magdala.’——The Japps at Home. 
By Douglas Sladen. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.)——A Walk from 
London to Fulham. By Thomas Crofton-Croker. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)——In the series of “ Balzac’s Novels,” Eugénie 
Grandet, translated by Ellen Marriage, with a Preface by 
George Saintsbury; Old Goriot, by H. de Balzac, translated 
by the same. (J. M. Dent and Co.)——In the “Author's 
Favourite Edition of the Waverley Novels” (Constable and 
Co.), The Fortunes of Nigel, 2 vols.——Kathleen: a Study of 
Girlhood. By C. O'Connor Morris. (Elliot Stock.) —— The 
Birth of a Soul. By Mrs. A. Phillips. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
And from the same publishers, Signor Monaldini’s Niece.-—— 
The Inspiration and Avthority of the Bible. By John Clifford. 
(James Clarke and Co.)—A “Second Edition, revised and en- 























larged.” A History of Modern Europe, 1792-1878. By C. A. 
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Fyffe, M.A. (Cassell and Co,)——In the re-issue of “ English 
Men of Letters” (Macmillan and Co.), Pope, by Leslie Stephen ; 
Johnson, by the same; Gray, by Edmund Gosse; included in one 
volume.——An Edition of The Works of Edgar Allan Poe (Street 
and Co.), in eight volumes. There is much in these volumes 
that will be new to most English readers. Poe wrote much as @ 
critic, and though he will live by his tales and his verses, or 
rather a few among his verses, his criticisms are worthy of 
attention.——Complete Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
{Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——In the “ People’s Edition 
of Tennyson’s Poems” (Macmillan and Co.) we have The Princess 
(2) and Enoch Arden.——Early and Narrative Poems, by Matthew 
‘Arnold; and Dramatic and Later Poems, by the same (same 
publishers).——Religious and Devotional Poems, from the Works of 
John Greenleaf Whittier (same publishers). And from the same, 
Heroes, by Charles Kingsley ——Headlong Hall and Nightmare 
Abbey, by T. Love Peacock, with Preface by G. Saintsbury, 
Illustrated by H. R. Millar, appears in the series of “ Illustrated 
Standard Novels” (Macmillan and Co.)—--In the series of 
«George Eliot’s Works” (Blackwood and Sons), Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such.——The Boy in Grey, and other Stories and 
Sketches. By Henry Kingsley. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden )—— 
Katharine Lauderdale. By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan 
and Co.) ——She, by H. Rider Haggard, is the first of the “ Penny 
Popular Novels,” Mr, Stead’s latest venture. (Review of Reviews 
Office.) ——The Law of Copyright. By T. E. Scrutton. (Clowes 
and Sons.) 

Maqazines AND SERIAL PusuicaTions.—We have received the 
following for March: — The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the 
Woman at Home, Chambers’s Journal, St. Nicholas, the New Review, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of Reviews, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, the Argosy, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, 
the Boy’s Own Paper, the Expositor, the Portfolio, the Artist, 
the Monthly Packet, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Magazine of Art, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Strand Magazine, the Strand Musical 
Magazine, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Leisure Hour, the Geo- 
graphical Journal, the Month, Expository Times, Chapman's Maga- 
zine, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Bookman, the Parents’ 
Review, the Art Amateur, Knowledge, the History of Mankind 
(Part 6), the Ludgate, Belgravia, London Society, the Quiver, 
Nature Notes, the Art Bible, the Bimetallist, the Indian Magazine 
and Review, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, English 
Illustrated Magazine, To-Morrow, the Cosmopolitan, Gunton’s Maga- 
zine, the Sunday Magazine, Cosmopolis, the Country House, the 
Badminton Magazine, the North American Review, the Pall Mall 
Magazine, Good Words, Baily’s Magazine, the Theatre, Marcus 
Ward’s Magazine, the Author, Atalanta, the Friend’s Quarterly 
Examiner, the Asclepiad, the Antiquary, the Book-Plate Annual and 
Armorial Year-Book, 1896, the National Geographic Magazine, the 
Way of the Cross (Part 1), Journal of the Marine Biographical 
Association of the United Kingdom. 








(For Publications of the Week, see page 350.) 


“LIBERTY” CARPETS, 
RUGS, & MATTINGS. 


QIBERTY and CO., Ltd., hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
Beautiful and comparatively Inexpensive. 

ORIENTAL RUGS from 2s, 3d. each. Artistic Rugs, recently manufactured 
ia Japan :— 3ft. by 1ft.6in. ... we Price 2e, 3d. 
4ft. ,, 2ft.... esi ase » 48, 6d. 
Eastern CARPET AND RuG CaTALOGUE PosT-FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo $$ tl E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DSTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

, simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 


Ss T R A | N E by the use of proper glasses, 
D SEE 
“OUR EYES,” by 
JUHN BROWNING, F.RA.S., F.B.M.S., & 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s, ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of The Brit‘sh Optical Association. 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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S MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
Je GENTLEMEN.—Visitor : The Lorp Bisnor or OntcursTER. Patron: 
The Rev. Canon Lows, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Terms, from fift 
guiness Education on High-Sch-ol system. Large house, private (licensed) 
SaPale oats seamiegee™, La nga ag «A -. Miss RANDALL, Lady- 
» 8. Michael’s, or, Sussex, C) MER TERM BEG 
“TUESDAY, APRIL 28th, a ane 





34y 
Vit Got ts 
1/15 pox. 
CHAPS, [1/0 ate 








FOR 
CHILBLAINS, 
REDNESS. CREAM. 
OLD ENGLISH AND DUTCH 
RNITURE. 
DEBENHAM | orp ogienTaL RUGS AND 
CARPETS. 
& OLD ORIENTAL CHINA AND 
POTTERY. 
OLD BROCADES AND EM- 
FREEBODY. BROIDERIES. 





| 


| OLD SILVER, &c., &. 
WIGMORE STREET (CAVENDISH SQUARE), LONDON, W. 


Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUTTON’S GRASSES AND CLOVERS 


FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s. per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 15s, to 32s. per acre, 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
For FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK ror 1896, now ready. 
SUTTON'S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY pigsct rrom SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


SUN LIFE OFFIO-¢ 
LONDON. Established 1810. 











SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





SO EFFICACIOUS 
HOT FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, &c, 


MINERAL SPRINGS | The Latest Appliances and Methods 


OF Fy AT od of Treatment. 


THE PROPERTY OF A Pamphlet, Recent Letters from Patients, 
THE CORPORATION).| Free of Manager of the Baths, Baru. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli 
? cation to 
— EB. DENT and CO, | 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


£200 PRIZE. STORY COMPETITION. 


ESSRS. S. W. PARTRIDGE and CO., Publishers, 
offer a PRIZE of TWO HUNDRED POUNDS for an original story.— 
Full particulars can be obtained on application. 
Address, “ £200 Story Competition,” 
6 Paternoster Row, London. 











WHERE TO LIVE, 


HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Ltd. 

York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. A FEW SETS of UN- 

FURNISHED ROOMS VAOANT. Rents from £3 a month. General dining- 
room.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 





M ADAME VEYREN désire prendre quelques PEN- 
SIONNAIRES; vie de famille; legons de francais, de musique, et de 
dessin.—1, rue d’Alengon, Par's, 


T LIBERTY.—A GENTLEMAN, aged $1, possessing 
the highest references, and having considerable legal general #- 
rience, REQUIRES either a PARLIAMENTARY, LITERARY, or PRIVATE 
ECBETARYSHIP.—Apply, by letter, to “‘ H, J. 0.,” 69 Arlingten Road, N.W. 
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Alden (W. L.), the Freaks, cr 8vo ..... sdduiesbwekeiig coda ore (Longmans) 3/6 
Avery Architectural Library a of), imp 8vo. ie yet 50/0 
Baptie (D.), English Glee Composers, 12mo W. Reeves) 5/0 


Berenson (B.), ow Painters of the Smencheasild a cr 8vo......(Putuam) 








Book-Verse: an Anthol of Poems of Books, &., 12mo ..... sacmpeonea ®tock) 
Broglie an de), An Ambassador of the Vanquished, BVO ...00e -(i{einemann) 10/6 
Beapen As. Y ireaditional Text of the Holy Gospels, BVO ...sesreeeeeeeel Belt) 10/6 
almers iF) Se Author of ‘‘ Hedley baad cr hvend coscceccecoeceeces (N ‘sbet) 2/6 
Chirol (V.), The Far Kastern Question, 8VO........-0re..0s0008 +..(Macmilian) 8/6 
Ohbrist an ‘the Creator Glorified, cr 8VO .......66..sseeseeres sesees-aeeed We Reeves) 10/6 
Collins (E. T,), Anatomy and Pathology of the Eye, 890 .(H. K. be on 6/0 
Conant (L. L.), The Number Concept, ©r 8V0 ..........csscecereeeeenres (Macmillan) 8/6 
Crawfurd (0. + Sonat Verse from E. zabeth to Victoria (Ohapman & Hall) 21,0 
Findlater 3 ), The Green Graves of Balgowrie, cr 8V0..........+4 (Methuen) 6/0 
Greel; W.), Handbook of Arctic Di-coveries, 12mo .......0+....00« ..(S. Low) ae 










Gould (ie P.), Commentary on &t. Mark, 8vo ......... = (T. &T. Clark) 10/6 

Gould (8. B.), The Broom-Squire, cr 8vo.. see <i eet eo 
Hardingham (F.), The Romance of Rahere, cr 80 »... .(E. Stock) 5/0 
Heerwart (£.), oe of Paper-Folding, 4to ........... wren sccsccesecssesooes (Charles) 2/6 
Holland (0.), The Lure of Fame, cr 8vo .......... e ‘{(Bellairs) 3/6 
Houswan (A. E ), A Shropshire Lad, 12mo . weee(K, Panl) 2/6 


Keith (L.), The Indian Uncle, cr iio Sennsnscesecitenebitenial (Bentley) 6,0 
Kleczynski (J. Be Chopin's Greater Works, cr i a (W. Reeves) 5/0 
Latoon (F.), On Common & “ Perfect ” Magic Squares, imp 8yo Se pear 12 
Lindsay (J.), Essays, Literary and Philosophical, cr 8vo .........(Blackwood) 3/6 
Lodeman (E. G.), T The 8 rom tos of Plants, 12mo ........ (Mounties 4/0 






a awect 1 isorder, cr 8vo aE: (Innes) 6/6 
), Elementary Treatise n a Dynamics, ‘BVO wes ee 10/0 
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Meck night (T,), Ulster as it is, 2 vols, 8vo......... sbeaesccens odeerisved Macmillan) 21/0 
Mallock (W. H.), Classes and Masses, cr Bro bieseunastenuantesvereguaticuistsied (Black) 3/6 
Marcou (J.), Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz, 2 vols...(Macmillan) 17/0 
Mackay (T.), Methods of Social Reform, cr 8V0  ....c0.......csseseeterees (Murray) 7/6 


Marryat (F.), Strange Transfiguration of Hannah Stubbs ...... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Meade (L. T. (ye Tea eet aed from the Diary of a Doctor (Bliss &Sanis) 6/6 
Mortimer (A. G.), Seven Last Words of Our Most Holy Redeemer (Longmans) 5/0 
Mortimer (J.), Mercantile Manchester: Past and Present, 8vo ...(Simpkin) 3/0 









Muddock (J. E.), Basile the Jester, or 8vo.............. cami °° & Windu:) 3/6 
Muddock (J. E.), Stripped of the Tinsel, OH BVO ee vce. ca cccnsttos (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Owen (M. A.), The Daughter of Alouette, cr 8vo.... one sasel — aen) 6/0 
Pemberton (M.), A Gentleman’s Gentleman, cr BVO ses seess miveghiaeinaal (Innes) 6/0 


Prescott e Livingston), A Mask and a Martyr, cr ita ... (HE, Araold) 6/0 
Rede (W.), Striving for the Mastery, cr 8v0 ..........+.. ..(Longmans) 5/0 
Bees (F. A.), Plain Talks on Plain Subjects, cr 8v0 ..........cecesssseseees (Stock) 3/6 
Ridge (W. P.), Second Opportunity of Mr. St:plehurst, cr 8v0 (ifuichineon} 2/6 
Rhoscomyl (O.), Battlement and Tower, Cr 8V0.........cs0seeserseeeee (Longmans) 6/0 
Robb (R.), Electric Wiring for the Use of Architects, &c., 8v0 (Macmillan) 10/0 
Rodway (J.), The West Indies and the Spanish Main, cr BVO veecesse. (Unwin) 5/0 
Bassell (W. C.), The Tale of the Ten, 3 vols, cr on padiied (Chatto & Windns) 15/0 
Russell (P.), A Husband’s Ordeal, cr 8vo.. “ : x wesniooial (Bellairs) 3/6 
Schallenberger (V.), A Village Drama, CE BVG ssacsccccsecseccsized (Bliss & Sancs) 3/6 
Schimmelmann (A., Countess) Glimpses of My Life (iodo & Stoughton) 5,0 
well - Ae Conversations between Youth and Age, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) 2/0 
BD, Taree COR, GE GIO ccccosccccssenccccccccnes 6/0 
Sherman’s (J. J. Recollections of Forty Ye 
Shiel (M. P.), The Rajah’s Sapphire, 16mo................ 
Steele (A. co, Lesbia: a Study in One Volume, cr 8vo jneheessweeebannal (Bell) 6/0 
Stephens (R ), The Crucifixion Mark, cr 8vo .. i 
eth = the Gospels (The), by Author of “ oe 
rt (W. S.), Cotton Spinning, Vol. L, cr 8vo ..........00... 
Treorophy of Upanishads, Part I., Self & poy ‘Self (Theosoy 
Tien (A.), A Turkish Grammar, cr 8vo.......... osaenes 















What the Cards Tell, by “ Minetta,” cr 870 ...........6..60 i (Downey) 15/0 
Wiggin (K. D.) and Another, Republic of Childhood bine iL, Froebel's 
PE, GE ED ca secseesceccesconcnsouebbnnessecssse? svesese (Gay & Bird) 3/6 





Wilkinson (F.), The ‘Soldier i in B: attle, cr 8yo.., 
Young (A. C.), Thoughts and Dreawing, cr 8yo . 


.(Bellairs) 2/6 
.(Simpkin) 3/6 











Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
aND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.4.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxssrs, Brxenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue 
Haroup A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 





Cerms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

Inclading postage to any part of the United yearly. , 

Kingdom ... ove wos soe eee coe B18 6 sere 1K Screed 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
Chima, G0... cco tee wee as coe 110 6 rerce0 15 8 icceeeO 7 8 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


Ovursmpr Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column ..sccsrorrre £310 0 

Half-Page .....ccccccrcesssrseereeree 5 5 0} Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page wisrcrscesseeeee 212 6 | Quarter-Colamn wveccsvroree 017 6 
ComPanizs. 

Outaide Page .rrcrcrcccrrecreee £14 14 Of] Inside Page .r..cccccccsvcesserrseee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications af the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 








A WIDOWED LADY (Ciurchwoman) seeks the POST 
of MATRON in BOYS’ SOHUOL. Has had much experience in Nursing. 

ee! 4 y recommended.—Apply, Mrs. FORBES, at 3 Worcester Villas, Clifton, 
risto 





N M. 7" (Oxon.), Aisiieee in alien’ University Prize- 

i Ryn -_ late ogg . aie Co lege, wishes for EMPLOYMENT ina 
utorial or ar capsct-, ighest references.—Add. “GB. 

J. W. Vickers, 5 Nicholas Lane, E.O. = ates shtachiaamaat 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Maste ter: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen College Oxford, ana 
Master at Harrow.—Fitty Foundation Scholarships in the Scbeol and and yaluabl 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pars direct to Woolwich and Sandhure:, 
—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13, 


Se DBR oh: ete §S © HO oO ,L, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th, 26th, and - on 1896, 
Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI. 
OAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £2 @ year, which may be 

increased from a special fund to £100 a year in cases of scholars who re uire it, 

—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the quire 


Clifton, Bristol. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£70, £50, £20, Examination BEGINS JUNE 2nd, and will be held 

simultaneously in London or Oxford. School fees, 66-70 guineas. — Further 
information frets SECRETARY, School House, Darham. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Cert’ ficate in Honours), assisted by a University 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYs for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS Ay the ROYAL 
NAVY. Boys under six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher certificated by the Froebel Society. 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age.—PIXHOLMK, DORKING G. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opps _ oe for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


on haat INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Oonrse of Study is arranged to fit an 

Engineer for Em ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablie: 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


























TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, pry Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town, 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Public Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Labor ey. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Ter 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, ond SE PTEMBER, 





URY S. EDMUNDS, KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL.— 
SPECIAL PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, and 
NAVY. Leaving omen are 4 a | eothon annum for 4 years, one of £60 
er annum and one cf £18 School fees, £50 a year. 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHI "LAMINATION. bs MARCH 27th.—Rev. A. W. 
CALLIS, M.A., Head-Master. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuitien and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respective ly.  Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years of age on July Ist. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value 90 guineas and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIsITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COMPETED 

for on JULY 29th, 30tb, 3lst. Of the Exhibit.ons three at least will be offered 

for Modern Side or Army Class subjects, Candidates, whether from outside or 

already in the College or Junior School, must » between 12 and 15 years on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN 


H. GRESSON, M.A., Winchester and Oriel College, 
e Oxford, and G. L, EVANS, B.A., Eton, and late Classical Exhibitioner, 
0.€.C., Oxford, RECEIVE BOYS, "between the ages of eight and fourteen, to 
PREPARE for ENTRANOE and SOHOLARSHIPS at all the Public Schoo}s. 
The house stands in seven acres of ground, 800ft. above sea-level, on sand and 
gravel soil. It is situated in the healthiest part of Sues: x, amidst beautiful 
scenery and surroundings, thirty-four mi‘es from London and seven from Tun- 
bridge Wells. There is a well-laid cricket ground, and special a*tention is paid 
to Cricket and Football. Ponies are kept, and Riding thoroughly taught. The 
sanitation is perfect, and is annually inspected by the London Sanitary Assurance 
Association.—The Grange, Crowborough, Sus:ex. 


\ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE CHENE, 40.— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorough and 
practical study of French and German, Music, Painting, Knglish comfortss 
Large shady grounds; tennis court, Fifteen minutes from town. Reference, 
in England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes, GUYE, 

















UNIOR CLERK REQUIRED in Foreign Fire Depart 
ment of First-Class Insurance Company. French and German abs a 
essential, Age not to exceed 19, Pes 4 by letter, giving parentage, age, schools, 
ued gma as to character, to ‘A. B, O.,” care of Sireet and Ov., 30 Corn- 
ill, E.0. 


IBRARIES, PICTURE GALLERIES, STUDIOS, or 

OFFICES KEPT in ORDER ani ee a wby the Hour, Week, or 

Month. Moderate terms; good references.—'‘J. §8.,” c/o Lewis, Stationer, 
69 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


O GENTLEMAN influentially connected in LAN- 
CASHIRE, CHESHIRE, and NOKTH ‘ALES. —WANTED, by a Large 

and Wealthy Society, a REPRESENTATIVE in each of the above Counties. 
To Gentleman with an influential connection among Oounty residents and a 
good terms will be given. Gentleman of tact and poe Md can give good 
> 











references will please apply for particulars of appointment to THOMAS NIVE 
14 Water Street, Liverpocl. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE,—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26th, 27th, 
28th. ELEVEN SOHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £20 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. Ohief Babjects, Classics and Mathematic:, 
Qeididates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheitenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr3s of land. Gymnasium; 
Riding. Noamber of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 
Miss 8. CARR, Tho School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 
place at Uppingham on MARCH 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1896, for SIX 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of 
£30 per annum, each tenable at the school.—Candidates entertained free of 
charge if application be made by MARCH 14th, 1896. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—At 

least FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competi- 

tion on MAROH 3ict and APRIL lst. Examination in London and at Bruton.— 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not le:s than SEVEN RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE PLAOE 

in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

bo OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B, WESTOOTT, Head-Master. 
































ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at least FOUR ENTRANCE 

SOHOLARSHIPS; value from £30 to r annum. Candidates must be 
ander 15 years of age.—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SOHOLARSHIPS (value £30 for 3 years) and TWO HUUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (value £20 for 3 years) will be competed for on MAY 5th— 
7th.—For information as to Junior and Senior Scholarships, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ORSE COLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained vernes*, prepares Boys for the 
Pablic Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
playground; ficld for games, Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 


L T H A M © OL L BG Ss. 
The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840, 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for OPEN ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be HELD at ELTHAM on APRIL 8th, 9th, 10th. Ten Scho’arships valne 
£40 to £20 may be awarded,—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


HIGH SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


TWO MISTRESSES will be REQUIRED in this School in SEPTEMBER 
NEXT, one as Second Mistres*, for which _ good Latin and Greek are 
essential; salary, £180 per annum. The other Mistress will have charge of a 
Junior Form. Subjects: English, French, and Elementary German. Salary, 
£100 per annum. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications and a copy of their 
testimonia!s to the HEAD-MISTRESS, on or before the 13th inst. 

Farther particular’ may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 
King Edward's Schoo), New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, March 2nd, 1896, 

















BERAYRON INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 
UNDER CARDIGANSHIRE SCHEME. 


Tite LOCAL GOVERNING BODY for the above School are prepared to 
APPOINT a HEAD-TEACHER for the Intermediate Mixed School at Aber- 
ayron at a salary of £100 per annum, with a capitation-fee of £1 per annum. 
Also a MISTRESS at a calary of £100, if annual average number of girls not 
exceeding 20; £110 if exceeding 20; £115 if exceeding 30. Must be able to teach 
music and domest'c economy. Candidates are recommended to peruse a copy of 
the Cardiganshire Scheme, which may be obtained by sending seven stamps to 
John Jones, Bookseller, Aberayron. Oandidates should state what subjects they 
are compe‘ent to teach and what knowledge of Welsh they possess. Applications, 
stating age, experience, reference, qualifications, and accompanied by eleven 
copies of applications, and testimonials, must be sent in addressed to the under- 
signed not later than March 19:h. The Committee specially request candidates 
not to canvass directly or indirectly.—The SCHOOL OPENS MAY 5th. 

EVAN LIMA JONES, Chemist, Aberayron. 


Tv GSH O2B GS 'BOSPIT AL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, S.W. 

ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A'bert Gate, S.W. 

His Graca the Duke of WESTMINSTER, vis asurer 
Timotay Hoimes, Esq. perce 

Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 


St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
fanded property, 








To INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis...The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr. G, B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





APYICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Echools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 
April 29th next, the Senate will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in 
the following Departments for the Year commencing July Ist, i896 ~~ 


Examinerships. Salaries Present. 





(Each.) Examiners, 
ARTS aND SCIENCE. & 
Two in Latin... 180 = & 8. Wilkins, Litt.D,, LL.D., M.A, 
acan , 
Two in Greek Re ae 120 os Y. Tyrrell, D.Lit., LL.D., MA. 


Tsathe, Heth Lane} wf Be ae Lae 

iterature, and History en rof, ©. H. Herfo: “ 3 

Two i the French Language =; 130 f Eret. Victor Spiers, MA, 'B..03-E, 

rature ... hee on eee acant. 

Two in the German Language a ial Karl Breul, Esq., Ph.D., M.A." *” 
Literature ... XS by 5 {a W. Schiddekopf, Esq , Ph.D.,; M.A. 

Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text of the sof Rev. Prof, Stanley, Leathes, D.D., M.A. 


New Testament, the Evidences - 
of the Christian Religion, and Rev. 0. H. H. Wright, D.D., Ph.D, M.A. 


Scripture History oun z 
Two in Mental and Moral Science 120 f Exot wilven Anigy, Ul.D. 


- Prof. H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. 
Two is Political Economy van 30 f J. N. Keynes, Esq., M.A., Sc.D. 
Tye < and Natural 200 | ag sere Esq., ao? PT 
ilosophy... wwe eae eee v. H. W. Watson, Sc. ° 
Two in Experimental Philosoph: 210 § Brot. J. H. Poynting, 8¢.D', M.A. 
pe pay Prof. J. J. Thomeon, Bc, M.A. 
P ° rof. W. R. Dunstan, M.. RS, 
Two in Chemistry ... oes coe Deol Hochert McLeod, F.R.S. 
Me in we and Vegetable 120 { a - ao ew’ wi .D. 
nysiology... “or ee rof. J. Trail, A. O.M. 
Two in Comparative Anatomy and F. E. Beddard, Esq., MA. F.B.S. 
Zool 120{ Prof E RayLankestor, MA, LLD, 
NS EE ae rof. nkestor, F.R.8. 
Two in Geology and Pbysical 5 { Prof. T. G. Bonney, S0.D., M.A., F. R.S. 
Geography... = we “0 Prof. Alexander H. Green, M.A., F.R.S. 
Laws. mt FR 
Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
iam, Principles of ‘Legislation, 100f M Pag eg em iss LL.D,, M,P. 
and International Law... we —— q ine i , > 
Two * Equity and Real and Per- 50 bm sey hae er ag me _— pons 
sonal Property ... pe aaa obn Simmonds, Ksq., .» M.A. [Q.C, 
Two in Common Law and Law and 0f H. M. Bompas, Esq., M.A.; LL,B., Q.C. 
Principles of Evidence ...__... W. Blake Odgers, Esq., yum Ana 19.0. 
Two in Constitutional History of 25 { T. A. Walker, Esq, M.A., LL.M, 
England ... ove eo tee Vacant, 


MEDICINE. . 
Twoin Medicine .. .. .. 210{ John Cavaty, Eeq, M.D. 


i William Anderson, Es: iiaes 
TwoinSurgery ... . «. 200 f Henry Morris, Esq., MA, MB. 
Sueiedecteny a M0 { Prof, Ud.0anning m,M.D.,0.M.,F.B3. 


140 { Prof. Wm. Stirling, M.D., D.Sc., 0.M. 
Vacant, ; 
Two in Obstetric Medicine 105 { Boy Horrocks Boy IED, 
Two in Materia Medica and 100 { Sidney Philips, E-q., M.D. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry W. Hale White, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Forensic Medicine 80 7, Lil a, Esq., M.D., B.8o. 


‘a 
30 Edward Seaton, Esq., M.D. 


Two in Physiology ... oe wee 


Two in State Medicine aie B. A. Whitelegge, Eed., ib. B.fe. 

One in Mental Physiology we 25 TT. Olaye Shaw, Esq., M.D., B.A, 
Music. ‘ 

Two in Music saa ah { —— Parratt, Mus.Doc. 


The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 31st. 
({t is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind be 

to its individual Members.) 
University of London, 


Burlington Gardens, W. 
March 3rd, 1896. 


By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., LL.D., 
Registrar 





R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES and 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS. 

A THIRTY GUINEA PALESTINE CRUISE, MARCH 30th, including Egypt, 
Athens, and Constantinople. 
SIXTEEN GUINEA SPRING TOURS to ROME. Lectures by Professor 
Mahaffy, Canon Evans, aud others. 
A TWENTY GUINEA BALTIC CRUISE, MAY IIth, including St. Peters. 
burg, Copenhagen, Stockholw, and Christiana, A Twenty-six Days’ Oruise 
for £21. 
SIXTEEN and a HALF GUINEA ATHENS TOURS. P 
BOSNI4, HERZEGOVINA, and CONSTANTINOPLE, MAY 21st. A Tour de 
Luxe conducted by Mr. Boyd-Carpenter. 
ICELANDIC and NORWEGIAN SUMMER CRUISES. 
SUMMER CRUISE to GREKNLAND ani HUDSON BAY. 
Full particulars, with plans of the steamers, from Mr. Perowne’s Secretary, 

5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





} | emai ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS . we = wes we 220,000,000 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


(LIMITED) 
NEW SYSTEM 


UNDERTAKES DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, FACTORS, &e. 


SAFETY GUARANTEED. FAMILY SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 
Full particulars from the Head Office, 








RB, J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0, 


26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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The Third Edition of §. R. Crockett’s ‘ SWEET- 
HEART TRAVELLERS,” illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, is now ready, price 6s. 


** Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius he must have recanted and re- 
pented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘Sweetheart Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and 
veritably a child’s book for children, as well as for women and for men. It is seldom, indeed, that the 
reviewer has the opportunity of bestowing unstinted praise with the feeling that the laudation is, neverthe- 
lees, inadequate. * Sweetheart Travellers’ is instinct with drollery; it continually strikes the softest notes 
of tenderest pathos, like some sweet, old-fashioned nursery melody, and it must make the most hardened 
bachelor feel something of the pleasures he has missed in living mateless and childless,’”’—Times, 

“ Mr, Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes of the season,’’— World, 


Now ready, the Second Edition of Mrs. L. T. Meade’s 
“PRINCESS OF THE GUITER,”’ price 6s. 


* One of the best books of the season is‘ A Princess of the Gutter,’ by L. T. Meade,—a refined and fasci- 
nating tale of London life. Nothirg better has ever come from the pen of L. T. Meade; in fact,‘ A Princess 
of the Gutter’ might almost have been written by Sir Walter Besant.”—Literary World. 























GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS,| — gavony'& MooRE’s 
DIFFICULT BREATHING | DATURA TATULA. 


and 0: ttes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 158. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Bmokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
— the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

— Sn 15s to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Is th 
RHEUMATISM, &o, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A OOLICS, &. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words *“‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S OHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manvractvurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C, In Bottles, 1s, 14d , 2s, 9d., 48. 6d, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, ates series tor ateio 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


| 
’ | IRK BECK BANK: 
EPPS S COCOAI N E.| ESTABLISHED 16851, 
COUOA-NIB EXTRACT Gus. | SOURRAMPTON BGS Chae rp endey 
A thin beverage of full flavour now with many ssingad on DEPOSITS, repayable on I iad 





PROMPTLY AND 
EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 








Oatalogues post-free. 











Now ready, demy 4to, 5s, 


THE QUARTO. An Artistic, 


Literary, and Musical Quarterly for i 
a Photogravure Frontispiece "ater ik Hae 
Family,” by ANDREA DEL Sarro, and Contrib z 
tions by the following Artists and Writers —Th . 
late LorD LEIGHTON, ALPHONSE LEGRos, Guo, 
Cravsey, A.R.A. Professor FRED Brown 
RopertT SPEexcE, JOSEPH PENNELL, Joun p, 
Costs, GLEESON WHITE, Dr. Joun TopHuUNTE: 
J. BaprisTe OaLxrn, Professor ARTHUR Pusr’ 
mt F. Lo pag t Hpevs! Syrett, & , &, 
ere will also sued a Collectors’ Editi 
20 Copier, specially bound in vellum, and printoa iS 
hand-made paper. With each copy will be given a 
small Original Sn Sketch by one of the con- 
tributors—no two will be a'ike; and also an Origina} 
Etching by Wm. Strang, etched specially for this. 
publication, and signed by himself, 


JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER—a 


Lithograph by—see THE ART JOURNA 
MARCH, price 1s. 6d. Also contains a Fullpsct 
Etching of ‘‘ Dans La Forfrt,” after P. A, J 
Dagnan-Bouveret ; an Original Memorial Draw. 
ing of the late Lord Leighton, by Linley Sam. 
bourne ; a Full-page Portra't of the new President 
of the Royal Academy, Sir J. KF. Millais; together 
with an extra 4 pp. Illustrated Suppiement on 
Art and Industries. A large Etching of “ Tho. 
Convalescent,” after L. Alma Tadema, given to 
all purchasers for 1896 on conditions mentioned 
in Prospectus, to be obtained on application to. 
the Publishers. 
Monta xy, 1s, 6d. 


Ready with the April Magazines, 
Price 2s, 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 
THE EASTER ANNUAL, 1896, 


G. F. WATTS, R.A., by Julia 
CaRTwrRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). Being the Kaster 
Extra Number of THE ART JOURNAL. With 
2 Full-page Photogravures, “Love and Life,” 
“Fata Morgana”’; 2 Full-page Plates printed in 
tint, “ Hope,” “ Ariadne”; and abont 60 other 
Illustrations, including ‘‘ Love and Death,” 
Charity,” ‘‘Ganymede,” ‘“* Aspirations,’ 
** Orphens and Eurydice,” &&., &, 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, The 


Life and Work of, by Mrs, Apy, may be had 
bound with the above, 7s. 6d. 


The NEW PRESIDENT of the ROYAL AOADEMY, 
New Edition, 2s, 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., His Life. 
and Work. With Full-page Etching of “The 
North-West Passage,’’ Full-page Photogravures 
of “Chill October,” and “‘The Beefeater,” and 
gua Illustrations of his most important 
works, 


Now ready, nearly 400 pp., 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


9 2 
THE YEAR’S MUSIC, 1896. Being 
a Concise Record of British and Foreign Musical 
Events, Productions, Appearances, Criticisms, 
Memoranda, &c. 
“‘The work could hardly have been better done, 
and the volume should prove a valuable record and a 
useful book of reference.’’—Daily News, 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO, Ltd, 
26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.O. 





beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 


needed energy without unduly exciting the system. | 


Boy mm Pacxets axp Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED— | 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd. | 
Homeceopathic Chemists, London, 





TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balancer, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bota. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7,.6a, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9%. 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


NER CLARETS, of d vintage, 
FI and old in bottle, at 2h., 26s, b0e, sen, tte nes 


dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1880. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





NOTICE.—In future the Inpxx to the *' SPECTATOR” 
uill be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through and 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 64.. 
each, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


CHIEF OFFICE—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








Summary of the Report presented at the 


forty-Seventh Annual Meeting, 


HELD ON MARCH 65ra, 1896. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 61,450, assuring the sum of £6,285,260, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £342,478, 

The Premiums received during the year were £2,304,013, being an increase of £226,057 over the year 1894. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £572,289. The number of Deaths was 4,479, and 218 Endowment Assurances 


matured. cs Rar 
The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 414,137, 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £4,352,625, being an increase of £108,401. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,797,688. The number of Deaths was 196,507, and 1,418 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing who desired to 
discontinue their payments, was 59,352, the number in force being 448,816. The number of Free Policies which became 
Claims during the year was 8,956. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 11,682,748: their average duration is nearly 
geven and three-quarter years, 

The Directors have made more than one attempt to deal with the difficult question of old age-pensions for the Industrial 
classes, and they are happy to inform the Shareholders that the special tables combining assurance with a provision for old 
which they issued in September last, have met with considerable success. At the end of the year the number of Policies in 
force a these tables as the result of three months’ working was 169,791, producing an Annual Premium Income of 
£62,974. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance-Sheet, are £23,915,890, being an increase of 
£2,702,085 over those of 1894, 





GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, on December 31st, 1895. 











LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ 8. d. £ s, d. 
Shareholders’ Capital ..... ocecccccccvescccocs 800,000 0 0} British Government Securities (£2,300,000 
Ordinary Branch Funds ......sssccccceeeeeee 11,151,440 18 9 COUSOIB cadsccsncccenscsccscecadesdvanads 2,208,388 13 3 
Industrial Branch Fund ........seceeceeeeeee 11,866,744 17 1) Railway and other Debentures and 
Claims under Life Policies admitted ...+ 97,704 8 1 Debenture Stocks ......cssccscsesseeee 2,071,153 0 3 
Loans, County Council, Municipal and 
other Rates ..... ddscadécbdhedechedesccese, See ete 
Freehold Ground Rents, and Scotch Feu- 
Duties cic dcecccacscvccdececsscosssseccdece. See aa 
Mortgages acoscccccsceseccsecesecoccoccces se» 2,532,913 12 8 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, and 
City of London Bonds..........ssseeses 369,720 13 6 
Bank of England Stock .......ssccccssceees ° 174,020 10 0 
Freehold and Leasehold Property ......++ 1,244,036 11 11 
Indian and Colonial Government 
Securities ....cccccccccsscssscssceccsecesee 2,009,375 19 8 
Foreign Government Securities ............ 74634 14 6 
2 Gs GVOUMOUM ccc <ccecdececceceecees cGaaaexeadaeed 235,415 11 1 
as Railway and other Shares ........ eecececeee 2,908,188 0 6 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ........ 394544 1 1 
Rent Charges ccoccccccsccccccccscsccesscecsese «= 1S GOS 
Outstanding Premiums .......sccsccereeeee £285,125 2 3 
Cash in hands of Superintendents, and 
Agents’ Balances....0+.seccccsssseceeees 52,292 0 1 
Outstanding Interest and Rents ........0+ . 205,579 18 10 
Cash—On Deposit, on Current Accounts, 
and in hand.,,,..... wacsedeasenced asee Ge 8a 
£23,915,890. 3 11 £23,915,890 3 11 


We have examined the Cash Transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 
year ended December 31st, 1895, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we certify that they were in 


possession and safe custody as on Decomber 31st, 1899. 
February 19th, 1896. , DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and CO. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, } Managers. 
W. J, LANCASTER, Secretary. 
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MESSRS. .METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


General Literature. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By Samurn Joun- 


son, LL.D. With an Introductign by Joun Herpurn Mizar, and a Portrait. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
buckram, 10s. 6. [English Classics, 





W. M. DIXON. 


A PRIMER OF TENNYSON, By W. M. Drxoy, M.A., Pro- 


fessor of English Literature at Mason College. Crown bvo, 23, 6d. 
This book consists of (1) a succinct but comp'ete biography cf Lord Tennyson; (2) an account of the volumes 
published by him in chronological order, dealing with tue more important poems separately ; (3) a concise 
criticism of Tennyson in his various aspects as lyrist, dramatist, and representat:ve poet of his day; (4) a 


bibliography. 
E. C. S. GIBSON. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ed:ted, with an Introduction, by E. 0. 8. Grssoy, M.A., Vicar of Leeds, lite Principal of Wells Theo- 
logical College. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 72. 6d. each. Vol. I. 
This is the first volume of a Treatise on the XXXIX, Articles, and contains the Introduction and 
Articles I.-VIII. 
L. T. HOBHOUSE. 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By L. T. Hosnovsz, 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oxford. Demy 8¥o, 21s, 


*‘ The Theory of Knowledge” deals with some of the fundamental problems of Metaphysics and Logic, by 
treating them jn connection with one another, Part I. bezins with tha elementary c.nditious of knowledge, 
such as Sensation and Memory, snd passes ou to Judgment. Part JI. deals with Iuference in general, and 
Induction in particular. Part III. deals with the structural conceptions of Knowledye, such as Matter, 
Substance, and Personality. The main purpose of the book is constructive, but it is also critica’, and various 
objections are considered and met. 


W. H. FAIRBROTHER. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By W. H. Fartr- 


BROTHER, M.A., Lectarer at Lincoln Oollege, Oxford. Grown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
This volume is exp: s:tory, not critical, and is intended for senior student: at the Universities and others, 
as a statement of Green’s teaching, and an introduction to the study of Idealist Philosophy, 


EDWARD GIBBON. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By 


Epwarp Gispox. A New Ejition, Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps;, by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vo's, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 8s, 6d, each; and also crown 
8vo, 6s. each. Vol. I. 

The time seems to have arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s great work—furnished with such notes and 
appendices as ~— bring it up to the standard of recent historical research. Edited by a scholar who has 
made this period his special stndy, and issued in a convenient form and at a moderate price, this edition 
should fill an obvious void. The volumes will be issued at intervals of a few months, 


W. H. HUTTON. 


THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE, By W. H. Horron, 


M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxon., Author of ‘‘ Wiliam Laud.” With Portraits, crown 8yo, 5s. 
“ An-excellent monograph.”—Times. ‘‘ A book excellently, even lovingly, written.’’—Scotsman, 


JOHN KEBLE. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Kesiz. With an Intro- 


duction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A, Sub-Warden of Keble College, Ireland Profes:or at Oxford, Illus- 
trated by R Anning Bell. Feap bnckram, 3s. 6d. 

*'The most acceptable edition.” —G! . 

* Annotated with a'l the care and iosizlit to be expected from Mr. Lock.’”’—Guardian. 

** A beautiful edition,” —Nottingham Guardian, 


W. CUNNINGHAM. 


MODERN CIVILISATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 


ASPECTS. By W. Cunnixcuay, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 23, 6d. 
A book on economics treated from the standpoint of morality. [Social Questions Series, 


F. V. THEOBALD. 
INSECT LIFE. By F. V. Txeosatp, M.A. Illustrated, crown 


8vo, 2s, 64, [ Univ, Exiension Series, 
F. BROOKS. 


CICERO.—DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated by F. Brooxs, 


M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s, 6d. [Classical Translations, 





Fiction. 
EMILY LAWLESS. 
HURRISH. By the Hon. Emiry Lawuuss, Author of “ Maelcho,” 


“Grania,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A reissue of Miss Lawless’s most popular novel, uniform with “* Maelcho” 


J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 


IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. Brounpe.te Burton, 


Author of “‘ The Hispatiiola Plate,” &. Crown 8vo, 68. 
An historical romance of the days of Louis XIV. 
‘ S. BARING-GOULD. 


THE BROOM-SQUIRE. By S. Barinc-Gounp, Author of 


“ Mehalah,” “Noemi,” &c, Llustrated by Frank Dadd. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
The scene of this romance is laid on the Surrey hills, and the Cate is that of the famous Hinhead murder, 


J. H. FINDLATER. 


THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By Janz H. 


FPrxpLater. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
A Story of Scotland, 





Chatto & Windus’s New Novels. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S Ney 
Novel, THE TALE 
OF THE TEN, « 
now ready, in 3 vols., 15S. 
net; and at all Libraries. 


ALSO NOW READY. 
THE CRUCIFORM MARK. By 


RICCARDO STEPHENS. Crowiu 8v0, cloth, 6s, 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By 


Georce R, Sims, Post 8v«, boa ds, 2s,; ¢] 
2s. 6d, Sate 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF 


ge By = be BEsantT. With 
llustrations by - H. Hyde. Ch 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. . — 


MRS. TREGASKISS. By Mrs, 


CaMPBELL PRAED. Second Edition, 3 vols., 15s, 
net; and at every Library. 

“Remarkably good...... The whole is excellent, 
especially the catastrophe; but the great achieve. 
ment, one of which Mrs, Praed may justly be proud, 
is the ‘pickaninny.’ No child in any novel tuat we 
recall can touch the little girl who is the wonder. 
worker of this strong, sad story.’’— World, 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE. By 


Mrs. HuUNGERFORD, 3 vols., 153, net; and at 
every Library. 

“Another bright and cleverly written novel...... 
May be cordial'y recommended to all who enjoy a 
good story written with cheerfulness and humour,’ — 
Westminster Gazette, 

‘*Mrs. Hungerford is a very experienced and clever 
novelist, and all the puppets dance in a highly agree- 
able way to her sweet piping.”—Glasgow Herald, 











TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
A WOMAN INTERVENES. By 


Rosert Barr. With 8 Iliustrations. 

“Mr, Barr has hit upon a splendid subject in his 
new novel...... The story abounds in scenes of the 
strongest interest. is admirably devised and written, 
and displays a mixture of hamour and high spirits 
which makes it the best of reading,”—Black and White, 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. By 
Owen Halu 
“©The Track of a Storm’ is fu'l of incident, and 
told in an easy, natural style which will commend 
itself to all readers who look upon novels as a source 
of pleasure and recreation,” —T'v-Day. 








NEW 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
BASILE THE JESTER. By J. E. 


Muppocs. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood, 


THE REAL LADY HILDA. By 


B. M. Croker. 
“Mrs. Croker inherits tue gifts of Thackeray in 
larger measure than any other living writer...... *The 


Real Lady Hilda’ is as delightful and refreshing a 
tale as ths most surfeited novel-reader could desire.” 
—Echo, 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ervesr 


GLANVILLE. With Frontispiece. 
"No story could well be cleverer or more ex- 
citing.’’—Academy, 


THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA TER- 


RAC. By Dick Donovan. Second Edition. 
“This is a very spirited sensational story...... One 
of the most interesting of Mr. Donovans’s many 
spirited stories.” —Glasgow Herald, 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE TIGER LILY: a Tale of Two 
Passions. By G, MANVILLE Fenn. 


TWO OFFENDERS. By Ovipa. 
THE ONE TOO MANY. By E. 


Lynn Linton. 


THE WOMAN OF THE IRON 


BRACELETS, By Frank Barrerr. 
[March 12th. 


BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE: 


Ghost Stories. By RaLtpuH Apams Cram. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. [March 12th. 








GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 


MOORLAND IDYLLS. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of “The Evolutionist at Large.” 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 63, _ 
[March 12th. 





Tr METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CAPTAIN THE HON, D. A. BINGHAM, : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PARIS. By Captain 


the Hon. D. A. Bincuam, Author of “ Napoteon's Last Despatches,” ‘‘ The 
Bastille.’ 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 183, Lee a [This day. i 
Captain Bingham is test known by his auth: ritative work, “The Buss itle, 
The present bcok ceals w th the author's personal experiences in Paris during 
the most interesting phases the city has passed through since the great Revolu- 
tin, Tbe work is full of anecdotes of the men and women who have mae recent 


Begnch Miter: LORD CLARENCE PAGET. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS OF 


RAL LORD CLARENCE PASET, G.C.B. Edited by Sr Axtuur 
omre4 Bart. Containing :everal Pirtraits and otber lilustrat’ons, demy 


er MORNING POST says:—“‘The geniality and good spirits of Lord 
Clarence Paget's anyoblegraphy faithfully reflect the temperament and charac‘er 
of one of the mest popul.r sailors and naval po iticians of his day......His auto. 
bio, raphy has the rere virtne of being ab olutely without egotism, while it 
makes us appreciate his character and his cireer.” 
G, ARCHDALL REID. 


THE PRESENT EVOLUTION OF MAN. By 


G. AncHDALL Rep. Crown 8vo, 7s. 61. ; ; 
Mr. Read deals in this volume, in an occasionally subversive but wholly 
reientific method, with some of the burning biolegical questions of the day, 


STUART CUMBERLAND, 


WHAT I THINK OF SOUTH AFRICA: its 


People ard its Politics. By Stuart CUMBERLAND, With Portraits and 
Tilustrations, crown &vo, 5s. : ; 
ST, JAMES GAZETTE says:—“ Mr. Cumter'anc’s impressionist notes are 
interesting, vivecious, end apparently independent and outspoken.” 
SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT says:—“ It is a book of the moment, to be 
read and thorovghly cujoyed for its smartness,” 
OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


LYRICAL VERSE FROM ELIZABETH TO 


VICTORIA. Edited by Oswatp CrawrurD. With copious Notes, Ind. x of 
Writers, and Index of First Lines, In 1 vol., about 450 pp., cloth, 3s, Gd. net, 

*,* A Liwited Edition of 50 copies, Large Paper, full-morocco, gilt top, One 

yu nea nef. 

Tne SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ An admirab’e work of its kind; admirable 
in its ars angements, leaving little to be desired ia what it includes and ex: ludes, 
and nothing to be ces‘red in the poir.t of get up—tbe beintiful aud tartefal varb 
which fits the voiume to be an ornament to drawing-room or boudoir—whi'e its 
contents will recommend it alike to the cultivated man and woman cf the 
world, and to the scrious student of English Poetry.” 

H. STATHAM. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL READERS 


A Short Treati-e onthe Piinc'ples and Motives of Architectural D-sizn. With 
a His'o i:al Sketch by H, UWearucotse Statuam, F.!,A., E ti’or of the Builder. 
With upwards of 250 !Ilustrations, Second Kdition, large crown 8vo, L2s, 
The TIMES :ays:—“* Me. H. GO. Statham has contrived, within the 320 piges 
of acrown octavo vclume, to present a very excellent and complete tr-stise on 
“the pricey le- and motives of architectural design,’ and to illustrate it in such 
a macner as to bring out the weaving of the text in a way that non-professional 
readers will value...... We have found the took et once instruc ive and pleasant 
toread. {t+upplies a real want, and supplies it very fully.’’ 


MIDGLEY and LILLEY. 


A BOOK OF STUDIES IN PLANT FORM: 


With some Suggestions for their Applicition to Des gn. By W. MipG.ury 
and A. HE, V. Lirury. Containing nearly 200 Lllustrations, large crown 8vo, 45, 
The realistic art tendencies of the day have made a constant reference to 
natural plant form indi-pansable, especially in the department of decorative art, 
and the numerous studies of every kind of beaut:ful leaf and flower form makes 
this work a very useful manual to the lover, the student, and the critic of 
modern srt. The boek is mainly intended to show how plant form may be 
simplified and converted into ornament. 


FIGURE DRAWING AND COMPOSITION. 


Being anumber of Hints for the Student and Designer upon the Treatment 
of the Haman Figure. By Ricuarp G, Hatton, Head-Master, Art School, 

pag og College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. With 500 Diagrams, crown 
VO, 94, 

The ATHENEZUM says:— Extremely instructive and thoroughly lozical 
treative. Mr, Hatton has written a greater amount of common sense on the 
subject of drapery......than we remember to have met elsewhere...... Its digests 
of artistic anatomy Ceserve as much pra‘se ¢s we have given to what is sa‘d 
apon the de) ineation of drapery.” 








CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Eprvor, but 
to the Pustisumn, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. feap. Sr, with a Portrait of Sterne, 12s. 


THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. By 


Percy FItzGPRALp, [On the 10th inst. 








2 vols. crown 8vo, with a Portrait of Lady Blessington, 21s. 


THE MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLESSING- 


TON. By J. F, Mottoy, Author of ‘The Life and Adventures of Peg 
Wotfir g‘on.” 
‘* These two volumes of fact read like the most fascinating fiction.” 
—Da'ly Chronicle, 
O:e of the most entertaining and attractive books we have secu fur many a 
day.” —Sketch, 





2 vo'ls. large post 8ve, with 2 Portraits of Carleton. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM’ CARLETON (in- 


cluding bis Autobiograp iy), By D. J. O'DoNogHue, With an Introducticn 
by Mrs, CaswHet Hory, 

“The autobiography should rekindle interest. It is delizhtful reading, and 
as an uncon:cious self-revelation must be full of interest to all lovers of buman 
natare,”—.ithenezum, 

“To Mr. O’ Donoghue are due our heartiest thanks for this most thorough, 
discreet, and fasc’nating book......The humour of it [the autobography] is 
colossal, the humanity am:ziug.’”’—Daily Chronicle 

** William Carletou’s autobiography is a buman revelation,”—Weekly Sun. 





2 vols. crown 870, 15s. 


KING STORK AND KING LOG: a Study 


of Modern Russia, By Sri Pniak, 
“ We have rarely read a book on which the life’s work of the author is so 
clearly stamped......Stepuiak’s English is an intellectual treat.””—Academy, 





’ New Fiction. 
TALES FROM THE TERRACE. By An 


OLv PagkLIAMENTARkY H4NnD, Os, thes day, 


ULRICK THE READY. By Standish 


O'GRAPY. 63. 
** A splend d pies of Jiterary workman: hip,”’"—I+rish Times, 
**A singulirly interestirg ond powerful ral >."’—Scofsman,. 
“ this will be one of ths noticeabie novels of the yeur.”—Star, 


A PHILANTHROPIST AT LARGE. By G. 
W. AppLteton, Author of * The Co-Respondent.” 6+, 
“We congratulate Mr. App’eton ou having ciscovered a new ven of bu nonr,’ 
“* The book is a huze joke.”"—Glasgow Herali, —S*. Pauls. 


PINCHES OF SALT. By F. M. Allen. 


33. 60. 
“‘Thera is hearty laughter in every page of ‘ Father Crotty’s Hat,’...... An 
exquisitely humorcus stery.’’—Daily Teiegraph. 


THE EARTH MOTHER. By Morley Roberts. 
Illustrated by A. D. McOormick. 33, Gd. (Just ready. 





Imp. 16mo, PER 2s, ia 
WHAT THE CARDS TELL. By ‘“ Minetta.” 


Crown Svo, with £0 I.lustrations, 1s, 


THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. By A. B. Chatwood. 


DOWNEY and CO., Ltd.,12 York Street, Covent Garden. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen 

1-7 Pic adilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ana Cata- 

logued. Ali the Newand Standard Books, B:bles, Prayer-Buoks, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 








| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
| pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


DS’ | best 
ROWLAN TOOTH POWDER, 
| and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 


| 
6) D Oo N T O _ wang A DS’ ODONTO, 








| the original and only genuine, 2s. 9.. per box, 
‘ 





Monthly, price Ha'f-a Crown, 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW) sos. 


Contents ror MARCH. 
Ce MANNING AND THE CaTHOIIC REVIVAL. | 
y A. M. Fairbairn, 1).D. | Tae Hetrs or Kewitr: 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF CARDINAL MANNING. — 
By Aubrey de Vere. | HrstTory,. 


| BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE | 


MARCH, 1896. 2s. Gd. 


ConTENTS, 


CCIDENTS to LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURSD AGAINST BY THE 


AN FPpIsopE OF aii RAILWAY PASSENGERQ’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


SourH Argica ayp var Caanrerep Oompant. By ¢ 
: 4 ast pak ce NE Grow : British Empree. 
Charles Harrison, M.P. Sis GabtE 06 20D Established 1349, Capi'al £1,000,000, 
DrGRers For Women ar Oxrorp, By Millcat! Tae Feit Sercrast. By Neil Marr . 


Garrett Fawcett, 
Gorge Eviot Ruvisizxy, By G. W. EB. Ruxell. 
Crcin Ruopes—C Lonist ano Imrerraisr. By | 


Afrikander. An Upscrownep K1Ne@: 
oe By Hertert Syencer. } Pomrics. 
4HE Larove Pansy my Queens 5 x 

Bertram, a pre. By Anton THe Pur.osoray OF BLUNDERS. 
Tuk Gras SAICS ap Sa ° 

oo Mosasce. 7, 82,,Pane'q.. Ry Harry J. A CONTEMPORARY OF SALADIN, 


JESUS THE Demacocun By Walter Walsh. 
PRIMARY FDUCATION AND THE STATE. By Joha 
Cliffurd, D.D. | Tag Oprntna@ Session, 
London: Ispisrrr and Co, Limited, | 
Covent Garden, W CO, 





On fous Booxs ror Bors anp Gris, 


ENGLAND, France, AND SIAM, 


Witiiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. | 


| Compensation Paid ... .. ... £3,600,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
4. VIAN, Secretary. 


a Romayce oF How 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1378 


GOLD MEDAL, 
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GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO.’S 


LAS A. 


By E. TYRRELL GREEN. 
The XXXIX ARTICLES, and the AGE of 


the REFORMATION. An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition in the Light 
of Contemporary Documents. By E. TyRreELL Green, M.A., Lecturer in 
Theology and Hebrew, S. David’s College, Lampeter, sometime Scholar of 
8. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, [Immediately. 


By W. J. HOCKING. | 
THREE HOURS at the CROSS. By the 


Rev. W. J. Hocgrna, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. net. 
A Book of Addresses on the Seven Last Words, with Meditations, Prayers, 
Hymns, &c., for use on Good Friday, either at home by those who cannot keep 
the Three Hours in Church, or by the Clergy in Church, 


By J. P. F. DAVIDSON. 
SOME SPIRITUAL PERPLEXITIES of the 


DAY. By the Rev. J. P. F. Davivson, M.A., Vicar of St. Matthias’, Earl's 
Court. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls, 6d, 


By JAMES ADDERLEY. 
LOOKING UPWARD. Papers _Intro- 


ductory to the Study of Social Questions from a Religious Point of View. 
By the Rev. the Hon. James AppERLEY, M.A., Author of ‘The New 
Floreat.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 61, 


By A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM. 
WORK in GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures 


on Pastoral ‘I heology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. By the 
Rev. A. F. Wixninetron Incram, M.A., Head of the Oxford House, and 
Rector of Bethnal Green, Chaplain to the Archbishop of York and 
Bishop of St. Albans. Introduction by the Rev. Herbert E. Rywe, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


By the BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 
PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Right 


Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, 3s. 6d, 


An entirely new edition (24th), with Additional Services and Readings. The 
size is slightly smaller than the previous editions, and it is printed on thinner 
paper, in order to be more convenient for the pocket. 


By H. BICKERSTETH OTTLEY. 
CHRIST and MODERN LIFE. Present 


Day Aspects of Faithand Duty. By the Rev. H. BickERSTETH O7TTLFY, M.A., 
Vicar of Eastbourne. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


By CANON EVAN DANIEL 
The PRAYER BOOK: its History, Lan- 


guage, and Contents. By the Rev. Canon Evan Danie, M.A., Vicar of 
Horsham. Crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 6s. [Seventeenth Edition, 


“So large, wde, and speedy a circulation is proof at once of the interest 
which the subject possesses, and of the high merit of this treatise on it.”"— 
Guardian (second notice). 


By CANON JOSEPH HAMMOND. 
CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. 


By the Rev. Joseph Hammonp, LL.B., B.A, Vicar of St. Auste!l, Hon. 


Canon of Truro, Crown 8vo, c'oth boards, 5s. 
[Third Edition, with Additions and an Appendiz, 


“ An argument so moderate in tone, socalm and r. a-onable, advanced in a really 
affectionate spirit towards opponents, may not, of course, convince, but avyhow 
it cannot offend... . Mr. Hammond's volume will be found to have great value,” 
—Spectator. 


ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY & CHRIST’S 


CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 53. [Second Edition, 


“ The general idea of the series is excellent.” —Guardian. 
“ The scheme excit2s our interest.”—Saturday Review, 


The NATIONAL CHURCHES SERIES. With 


Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. each, 

GERMANY. By the Rev. S. Barine-Goutp, M.A, 
Author of “‘ Mebalab,”’ ‘Germany Past and Present,” &c. 

SPAIN. By the Rev. Freperick Meyrick, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln. 

IRELAND. By the Rev. THomas OLDEN, M.A., Vicar 
of Ballyclough. [Second Edition, 


The NETHERLANDS. By the Rev. P. H. DitcHF1£Etp, 


bo 


ra) 


> 


SCOTLAND. By the Very Rev. H. M. Lucxocs, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 


5. 

6. ITALY. By the Rev. A. R. Pennineron, M.A., Canon 
of Lincoln, 

7. FRANCE. By the Rev. R. Travers Smita, D.D., Canon 
of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 


8. AMERICA. By the Right Rev. LercHTon CoLeman, 
8§.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Delaware, U.S.A. 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO.,3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 
AND 4: VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 





es 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOoKs 


SLATIN PASHA’S BOOK. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN, 


A Personal Narrative of Fighting and i 
the Dervishes, 1879-1605) OTE 


By RUDOLF C. SLATIN PASHA, 
Colonel of the Egyptian Army, formerly Govern d 
ns the Tooone t= Commandant of 
Translated and Edited by Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A., D.g.9 
Author of “ Mahdism and the Egyptian Soudan,” &, 9 OY, 
Fully Illustrated by R, Talbot Kelly. Second Edition, royal 8vo, One Guinea net. 


STANDARD.—“It would be hard to name a fictitious narrative of m 
a mene p pecond ye yom pies wea A, nays Slatin Pasha’s captivity in the 
Sudan and escape from the terrors which have marked the rul A 
Khalifa Abdullabic”| : oe She siveslons 

AILY NEWS.—*‘ Slatin’s book is the most comprehensive yet H 
the subject of the Sudan. In it there is no literary artifice of aay hen he 
the plain, straightforward, modest, deeply impressive narrative of a bra ° 
loyal, kindly, most able, and resourceful man,” bi 








THE ITALIANS IN ABYSSINIA, 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By the late 


Sir GeraLp Portat, K.C.M.G, This interesting work contains an Account 
of the Italian Occupation up to the British Mission in 1888, with a Fall 
Description of the People and Country, and a Map covering the scene of 
recent operations, Demy 8vo, 15'. 


A SECOND EDITION OF LIEUT. BEYNON’S INTERESTING AQOCOUNT 
OF THE MARCH TO THE RELIEF OF OHITRAL IS NOW REapy, 


WITH KELLY to CHITRAL. By Lieutenant 


W. G. L. Beynon, D.S.O., 3rd Goorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly 
with the Relief Force, Second Edition, with Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


faTurRDAY Revirw.—*A VERY GOOD BOOK INDEED.” 


The STORY of TWO SALONS. Madame 


de Beaumont and the Suards, By EpiTH SicueL, Author of “ Worthington 
Junior.” With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, c’oth, 10s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—* There is really not a page in the book that ought not to be 
read, and neither skimmed nor quoted from; and as we turn its pages over, we 
can only feel that there might well be more of it.” 





MR, E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A MASK and a MARTYR, By E. Living- 


gatas Author of “‘ The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley.” 1 vol. crown 
vo, 6s, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


EPIsopES OF THE MONTH, 

SHOULD WE SEEK AN ALLIANCE? By Balance of Power. 
Tur CHARTERED COMPANY: THE OTHER SIDE. By F. Reginald Statham, 
NatTionat Broarapuy. By Leslie Stephen. 

Tue DevELOPMENT OF Dopos. By Miss Mary Kingsley. 
Voiunteers, By Lord Kingsburgh. 

Beavutiryine Lonnon. By 0, A. Whitmore, M.P. 
Workxmen Directors. By George Livesey. 

Tur CONVERSION OF ManyinG. By Bernard Holland. 
Tuer WORSHIP OF THE UGLy. By Cosmo Monkhouse, 
Our Foop Supriy 1n War. By W. E. Bear. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





What must I do to get well, and how can I keep so? 


By Mrs. ELMA STUART, Toutley Hall, Wokingham, Berks. 
Twelfth Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. Handsome volume, 320 pp., 
price 5s. net, or post-free from herself, 5s, 6d. 

Sole Trade Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO., Ltd., London, E.C. 

The DuKE OF ARGYLL writes:—‘‘I now feel that all other remedies I have 
ever taken were addressed to the symptoms alone, not to the causes and sources 
of disease. The Salisbury Treatment......as clearly explained in your book, 
makes a direct attack upon those causes, on principles which seem to me to be a3 
sound and simple in theory, as I have found them to be successful in practice.’ 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the OOLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpow. Code: Unicon. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, H.C. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science 

First Editions, Art, bears Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronise a the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 ani 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bouzht, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
the Works of Alfred Austin, 


Poet-Laureate. 
ENGLAND'S DARLING. Third Edition, 


, 63. 

a Collected Edition of Poems, in 7 vols. Crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
an. I. THE TOWER OF BABEL: a Celestial Love Drama. 

Yo. IL, SAVONAROLA: a Tragedy, 

Vol, III, PRINCE LUCIFER. 

Ver IV, THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. 

yo V. LYRICAL POEMS. 

yo, VI. NARRATIVE POEMS. 

Vor VIL. FORTUNATUS THE PESSIMIST. 


MADONNA’S CHILD. New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 


THE SEASON: a Satire. Third Edition, Crown 


THE GARDEN THAT 1 LOVE. With Illustrations, 
ix ovsand, Extra Crown 8vo, 93. 

IN VERONICA’S GARDEN. With Illustrations, 
ourth Thousand, Extra Crowa Svo, 9s. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION (the Second being already exhausted). 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Westminster. By EpmMunp Suertpan Purcett. In 2 vols., 
with Portraits, 8vo, 30s, net. 


8vo, 21s, net. 


ULSTER AS IT IS; or, Twenty-eight 
’ Experience as an Irish Editor, By THomas Mackwiant, Author of 

bg of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke,” &c. In 2 vols, 
DAILY NEWS.—‘' His work has in it so many great merits, that it may 
safely be recommended to readers of whatever political opinions, or even of no 
political opinions at all,” 


Crown 


<i 











8vo, 83, 6d. net. 


THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. By 
VALENTINE CHIROL. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Chirol’s book contains an admirable summary 
and description of China and Japan after the war, and thoroughly wise and 
vigorously stated conclusions as to British Imperial interests there in the 
jmmed'ate future.” 





In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS OF LOUI 


AGASSIZ. By Jutes Marcov. With Illustrations. 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
LAVENGRO, the Scholar, the Gypsy, the 


Priest. By GzorGE Borrow. Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan, With an In- 
troduction by AUGUSTINE BrrRELL, Q.C., M.P. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Demy 16mo, cloth, 1s, net; Persian, 1s, 6d, net each volume, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s 


Edition. Vol. IX., IN MEMORIAM; Vol. X., MAUD, and other Poems, 








8vo, 10s. 6d, 


HISTORICALESSAYS. Bythe late Edward 


4. Freeman, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, First Series, Fifth Edition, 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. IV. By J. R. Green. Globe 8yo, 5s. 


AMERICAN DISCOURSES. By Matthew 


ARNOLD. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
Part VI. Now Ready. 


A HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor 


Frreprich RatzEL. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
a With Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.O.L. Royal 8vo, 1s. net 
each part. 








MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction and Notes, by RicHarp G. Movtton, M.A. 16mo, 2s, 6d, 





Imperial 8vo, half morocco, 50s. net. 


CATALOGUE OF THE AVERY ARCHITEC- 


TURAL LIBRARY. A Memorial Library of Architecture, Archwology, 
and Decorative Art, Library of Columbia College, 1895. 





Crown 4to, 43. net, 


COTTON SPINNING. By William Scott 


TacGart, Vol. I. Including all Processes up to the end of Carding. 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
b ne SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
PU EET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
BLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 


mt filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
BLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 


Mrs. Burnett’s New Novel. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


A LADY OF QUALITY: 


Being a most Curious, hitherto Unknown, 
History, as Related by Mr. Isaac Bicker- 
staff, but not presented to the World 
of Fashion through the Pages of 
‘‘The Tatler,” and now for 
the first time written 
down by 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Title-page in Red and Black, with Vignette and Etched 
Frontispiece from Original Drawings by Lancelot Speed. 


“A Lady of Quality” is the first novel that Mrs. Burnett has 
written since “Though One Administration,” and is a complete 
departure from any work that has yet appeared from her pen. 
The story is laid in the age of Queen Anne, and presents a vivid 
and frank picture of the time. 


A distinguished editor, who had the pleasure of seeing the MS. 
in advance, writes :—“I have read ‘A Lady of Quality’ with very 
deep interest. I will not say there are not some little matters in 
respect of which it might be improved, but these in no way de- 
tract from the muscular natural grip with which Mrs. Burnett 
has laid hold of her characters and clothed them in flesh and 
blood. I think the story a very fine one, instinct with life on 
every page.” 





London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—4 NEW SERIAL STORY, 
entitled LIMITATIONS, 4y Z£. F. 
BENSON, Author of “ Dodo,” &e., ts 
commenced in the MARCH issue of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE (xow 
ready ). 


Two New Editions. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. By Maria CaTHERINE 
Bisuop, A New and Cheaper Edition, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7e, 6d. 














READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 


By CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 


A NEW EDITION, 
with 18 Full-page Illustrations, worked from the Original Etchings on Stee} 
by John Leech. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A few copies in demy 8vo, 14s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY, 
THE INDIAN UNCLE. By Lesuiz Kern, 
Author of “Lisbeth,” &, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 

NOW READY, 
THE MYSTERY OF MR. BERNARD BROWN 
By E, PHILLIPS one wo a 0, 63, 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. By L. 


DoveaL1, Author of “The Mermaid,” &c. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 











CATALOGUES sent on application, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


“ NOW READY.—BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


NELL HAFFENDEN: a Novel. By Ticne 


Hopkins, Author of “Lady Bonnie’s Experiment,” &, 2 ay. crown 8yvo, 
cloth, price 10s. net. 


NOW READY.—BY HILAIRE BELLOC, 


VERSES AND SONNETS. By Hitame 


BeEtxoc. 1 vol. imp. 32mo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
NOW READY.—BY J. E. PANTON. 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCES AND HOW TO 


CIRCUMVENT THEM. By Mrs. Panton, Author of “ From Kitchen 

to Garret,” &c. With several Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, c!otb, price 3:. 61. 

** Mary a young bride will be grateful for the useful hints contained in t'is 
genial, unaffected, and very practical publication.” —Globe, 


NOW READY.—BY J. F. HOGAN, M.P. 


THE SISTER DOMINIONS: through Canada 


to Australia by the New Imperial Highway. 1 vol. crown 8ro, cloth, 
price 3s, 6d. 
*‘ Deserves to be widely read, both in the Colonies and the old c untry.”— 
Daily Chronicle, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY.—BY B. R, BELLOC. 


IN A WALLED GARDEN. By Madame Bzssiz 


RaYNER BEL1oc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, price 6s. Personal Resoilec- 
tions of George Eliot, Mary Howitt, Basil Montagu, Ad:laide P:octer, Mrs. 
Jameson, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Booth, &c. 
“A fascinating book, One of the sunniest, freshest, and in the highest sense 
most entertaining of volumes.”—Literary World. 


NOW READY.—BY W. CARLTON DAWE. 


THE HISTORY OF GODFREY KINGE: 


a Novel. By W. Cantton Dawe, Author of ‘‘ The Emu’s Head,” &c. 1 vol, 
crown 8¥0, cloth extra, price 6s, 
“There isa delightful mingling of comedy with pathos, and Mr, Dawe shows 
that he is rot the pessimist we might have believed.””—Times, 
“*A breezy novel, single in sentiment, honest ia its iateations, and generous in 
incident, Extremely interesting.’’—Star, 


NOW READY.—BY CECILIA M. BLAKE. 


AMONG THE WATER LILIES. A New 


Edition. A Novel by C. M. Buaxe, Author of “Cecile Ray,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d 


NOW READY.—BY THE HON, MRS. ALAN BRODRIOK. 


THE CREED OF PHILIP GLYN: a Story. 


By the Hon, Mrs. ALan Broprick. 1 vol. crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 1s. 6d. ; 
paper wrapper, price ls. Uniform with ‘‘ The Mystery of Cloomber.” 
** If there is any fault with this book it is that it is too short. The characters 
are admirably drawn.’’—Manchester Courier. 


NOW READY.—BY K. S, MACQUOID. 


HIS LAST CARD: a New Novel. By Karnertne 


S. Macgvorp, Author of “At an Old Chateau,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, price 6s. 
“*To come upon a novel like this, after resent experiences, is like coming out 
of a fever hospital into the open air.”—Graphic. 


NOW READY.—BY R. LUOAS. 


FELIX DORRIEN: a Novel. By R. Lucas. 


With Illustrations by the Lady Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, price 63, 
“The story is happily conceived and is developed with censpicuous ski!l,”— 
—Scotsman, 
“The author, it is apparent, knows the world of politics well. The story is 
undeniably clever.”—Dundee Courier. 


NOW READY.—BY PAUL CUSHING, 


I'HE SHEPHERDESS OF TREVA: a Novel. 


By Pavt Cusurna, Author of “The Blacksmith of Yoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, price 15s. net, 


‘*Mr, Cushing has achieved a very great success in ‘The Shepherdess of 
Treva,’ ’’—Academy, 
“ There is a vigour and a vitality and a certain gusto in the work of Mr. Paul 


Cushing which make it attractive and exhilarating.”’—Spectator. 


WARD and DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





The New Volume ts now ready of 


PICTURES FROM ~ PUNCH.” 


Volume V., price 6s., cloth, gilt edges. 


Volumes I, to V. contain, in alJ, more than 2,000 of the best of the Pictures 
and £ketches which have appeared in Punch, im which all the Artists are fally 
represented, 


WITH PORTRAITS OF 
F. C. Burnand, John Leech, George du Maurier 
Charles Keene, and Linley Sambourne. 


LONDON: 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND (C0/’s usr 
NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE, 


LECTURES ON 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


DELIVERED AT OXFORD, 1892-93. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE, 
Late Regius Profeszor of Modern History. 


8vo, 12, 6d, 








NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B, 


THE LAST YEARS oF 
ST. ANDREWS: 


SEPTEMBER, 1890, TO SEPTEMBER, 195 


By the Author of “Twenty-five Years at St. Andrews,” ¢, 
8vo, 15s. 
*,* No part of this volume has previously appeared in any Periodical, 


*« Archbishops, bishops, deans, princesses, stray dukes, episcopal palaces, F 
li-h men of letters, are the favourite themes. Dr, Boyd, the pbysical man, - 
in the rude North, but the inner man aye haunts the genial South »—that, at - 
rate, is the general impression which his pleasant book will leave on mort renee 

m'‘nds.”—Daily News, . 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being , 


Narrat.ve of Fxcurs‘ors and Ascent:, An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glacie:s, and an Exposition of the Physical Prineip'es to 
wh'ch they are Related. By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S. New Edition, with 6] 
Illustrations, crown 8ve, 6s, 6d. net. [On Monday next, 





HANDBOOKS OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science, 


THE HISTORY OF LOCAL RATES IN 


ENGLAND. By Epwin Cannay, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Crown 
8vo, 23. 6d, 
*,* Other Volumes of this Series are in preparation. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. Oxrnayr, 


Crown 8vo, 6:. [On Monday nezt, 


AMONG THE FREAKS. By W. Atopy. 


With 55 Idustrations by J. F, Sullivan and Florence K. Upton. Crown 810, 
3s. 6d. 
*,* This purports to be an account, by ths Manager of a Chicago “ Dime” 
Muse um, of the vagaries and tricks, loves and hates of the various persons—Giants, 
Dwarjs, Fat and Strong Women, &c,—who are the chief features of his Show, 


BATTLEMENT AND TOWER: a Romance 


of the Civil War. By Owsn Ruoscumyt, Author of “ The Jewel of Ynys 
Ga'on.”’ With Frontis;iece by Kk. Caton Woodvil'e. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE FABLES OF FLORIAN. Done into 


Evglish Verse by Sir Partie Perrine, Bart., Author of “ Hard Knots in 
Shakespeare.” Crown 8yo, 3s. 








‘LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


co S MOPO L1 S : AN INTERNATIONAL 

Price 2s. 6d. MONTHLY REVIEW. 
OontTenTs ror MARCH. 

WEIR OF HERMISTON Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 

THE PRESS AS AN INTERNATIONAL AGENCY T. H. S, Escort. 

SPAIN aT THE NEW GALLERY. .. CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





A PEACE MISSION TO AMERICA... coe Henry Norman. 
PAUL VEKLAINE ove “ «oe ove Mute. Biaze vE Bory. 
LORD LEIGHTON ose ove oes ove +» GEORGE MOORE. 


LA PARIETAIRE ie eet hacked. eae Pavi MARGUERITTE. 

ZOLA ET DUMAS: “LE NON-AGIR” ,.. Lion Totstoi. 

Lé JOURNAL A UN 80U ws» JULES Simon. 

NAPOLEON ET L’EXPEDITION DE LA MADE- A. Onvgusr. 
LEINE . 


N 

L’BUVRE SCIENTIFIQUE DE LEONARD DE 

VINOI (suite et fin) .  } Evaawe Montz. 
MAHOMET A PARIS ... oe Huaues Le Rovx. 
KAtSeu WILHELAL I. ‘xp ‘pri ‘soatinvi FERDINAND VON Sask. 
KAISER WIL is 
MOKRATIE _... bes TALDE: } Tuxovos Bantu. 
LORD LEIGHTON - ™ Siena Uni Herman HELFERICH. 
DIE FRANZOSISCHEN. “D KAD. XN’ 
SYMBOLISTEN a ie } Epvarp ENGEL. 
EINE NEUE ART VON ‘STRAHLEN 

CHRONICLES: 

LITERATURK—Anprtw Lane, EmiLe Faauet, ANTON BEITELHFIM. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Heney Norman, F. pe Pressensté, “ Ienotvus.” 


Annual Subscription, 33s. Half-yearly, 16s. 6d. post-free. 


Lro ARons. 





BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., Ld., 8,9, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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mT wessAs, VINTON AND COMPANY'S LIST. 





Just Published, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


THE 
pAILY’S MAGAZINE OF SPORTS|“DRUID” SPORTING LIBRARY. 





5 vo's., half-bound, gilt tops and lettered, embellished with Steel Engravi 
AN D P ASTI MES. and other Illustrations. A handsome edition of the wel!-known wor 3 of the 
No. 483. MAROH, 1896, Vol. LXV. late Henry Hatt Dixon, to which has been added a new volume, entitled 
No. ** Life and Times of the Druid,” by the Hon. Francis Law ey. 5s, each ; 
ConTENTS. post-free, 5s, 6d. The 5 vols., carriage free, for 25s, ye 
wp OTHER ENGRAVINGS. THE POST AND ‘ 

PORTRAIT anD BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EARL Bartuurst. SILK AND SC pot pn PADDOCK. 380 pages. 

Tue FASHIONS OF HUNTING. By ‘‘ Borderer. : ; 7 neg pages. 

‘ANIMAL PAINTERS (XIL) Roy] —, R.A. By Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. SO A ae aERaOe - 430 pages. 

ganty TRouT Fisuixa. By M. G. Watkins. A A SIRLOIN. 480 pages. 

" 7 EMORY OF 94 (Verses) By H. Cumberland Bentley. | 

cue tn sah See (X.) In Conclusion, By Hon, T, ¥. Fremantle. LIFE AND TIMES OF “THE DRUID.* 

Cross-COUNTRY Runyine. By Arch Sinclair. | * _ 834 pages. 

A Srxixg FISHING ADVENTURE. By “Red Spinner. “‘Mr. Dixon was no common man. Educated at Rugby (under Dr. Arnold) 

Farr HUNTRESSES (I1I.)_ Illustrated, and at Cambridge, he was called to the Bar. But sport was too fascinating, and 

Tuxercost. By Ernest EB. Smith. he gave up his great abilities to the task of chronicling it. How thorouzhly he 

Aout DANDIES. By Edward Spencer. did th’s, how great the literary skill with which he treated his subjects, how 

Hustine INCIDENTS. By W. ©. A. Blew. interesting he contrived to make them even to the non sporting reader, caa only 

FisHING IN THE ARDENNES AND Buack Forest. be realised by reading his books. The charm which they have is quite extra- 

Wurre THE ASH PLANTS Grow (Verses). By G. de Holden-Stone. ordinary, while the knowledge with which they are informed is nothing less than 

Hontia 1 INDIA. ; we amazing.’’—Spectator. 

“Our Van" :—Some Late Oross-Country Meetings ; Birmingham; Sandown; ‘*Not sportsmen merely, but all lovers of literature whose love is at all 
Vacant Hunting Countries; Yachting; Horse Shows; Sport at the Univer- | generous, will welcome this trim and attractive edition. Better reading than 
sities; Football; Golf ; The Waterloo Oup. is provided in the four volumes is not to be found in the literature of English 

Soumary OF PROMINENT RESULTS. country life and English sport. Our satisfaction in these crimson-clad volumes 

SporTiNG DIARY FOR THE Monts. js eo by Mr. —> Seas ayo in spirit and treatmont and as 

Aw © outward view is in perfect accord with its companions; it is $ 
Annual Subscription, 14s., post-free. piece of work."—-Seterday Review, P \ oer 





MORTON’S HANDBOOKS OF THE FARM. Each Book is complete in itself, and the Series 


forms a complete Handbook of the Farm, suitable alike for the Student and the Agriculturist. 10 vols. crowa 8v0, cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; or the complete set of 
10 vols,, if ordered direct from the Office, carriage free, for £1 23. 61. No, 1.—CHEMISTRY OF THE FARM. By R. Warinaton, F.R.S. Revised and 
Enlarged. Tenth Edition. No. 2.—LIVE STOCK. By W. T. Carrinaton, G. Gitpert, J. O. MORTON, GILBERT Morray, Sanpers Spencer, and J. 
Worttty Axr. No. 3—THE CROPS. By T. Borwicr, J. Bockman, W. T. Carrinaton, J. C, Morton, G. Murray, J. Scorr, and R. Henry Rew. No. 4. 
—THE SOIL. By Professor Scorr and J. C. Morton, No. 5.—PLANT LIFE. By Maxwet T. Masters, F.R.S. No. 6.—EQUIPMENT. By Wm. 
Burness, J, C. Morton, and GitBertT Murray. No.7.—THE DAIRY. By James Lone and J. O. Morton. Revised and Enlarged. No. 8.—ANIMAL 
LIFE. Re | Professor Browy, 0.B. No, 9—LABOUR. By J.C. Morton. No, 10.—WORKMAN’S TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR, By Watrer J. Matpen. 
Illustrated. 


LIVE STOCK HANDBOOKS. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. each ; 


post free, 3s, 10d.; or if Nos. 1, 2, and 3 be ordered together direct from the Office, lUs. 6d., carriage free. No. 1.—SHEEP: BreEps AND MANAGEMENT. Secon’ 
Edition. By Jonn Wricutson, M.R.A.O., F.C.S., &c. 236 pp., with 24 Full-page Illustrations, No, 2.—LIGHT HORSES: Breeps anp MANAGEMENT. 
Second Edition. By W. C. A. BLEw, M.A., W1LLI4M ScartTH Dixon, Dr. GeorGr Fiemine, C.B.. F.R.0.V.S., Vero Suaw, B.A., &o, 226 pp. Illustrated with 
2 Steel Engravings and 23 Full-page Wood Engravings, No.3—HEAVY HORSES: Breeps aND MaNaGeMeNT. By Herman Binpett, ©. I. Dovatas, 
Tuomas Dykes, Dr. Grorce Firmina, O.B., F.R 0.V.S,., ARCHIBALD MACNEILAGE, GILBERT Murray, and W. R. Trotréer., 224 pp., with 29 Full-page [llus- 
trations. IN PREPARATION: No, 4.—CATTLE: BREEDS AND)MANAGEMENT, By Witt1am Hovsmay and Professor WorRTLEY Axe, No. 5.—PIGS: Brezps 
axp MANAGEMENT. By SanvEeRS SPENCER and Professor J. WORTLEY AXE. 








POLO. By J.Moray Brown. [Illustrated by Cuthbert Bradley. Second Edition in the Press. Price 5s.; post free, 5s. 3d. 
THE ESSEX FOXHOUNDS; WITH NOTES UPON HUNTING IN ESSEX. By Ricuarp Francis Batt and 


TRESHAM GILBEY. 400 pages, 4to, half-bound, gilt edges and lettered ; with Steel Engraved Frontispiece, the Countess of Warwick ; over 30 Iilustrations, 
Portraits, and Places of Sport, together with a Map of the Country. Price 25s, net. 


LETTERS ON WHIST; ADDRESSED TO MODERATE PLAYERS. By W. M. Deane, U.M.G., M.A. Full roan, 


gilt, pocket size, 16mo. Price 2s. 
OLD ENGLISH WAR HORSE; OR SHIRE HORSE. With 14 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt. By Str WatrTer GILBEy, 
art, 2s.; post free, 2s, 3d, 
THE FOOD OF CROPS AND HOW TO APPLY IT. An Elementary Handbook on the Science and Practice of Manuring., 
By 0, M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc., &. Orown 8yo, 23.; post free, 23, 3d. 


PRACTICAL VETERINARY ADVICE FOR STOCKOWNERS, By A. H. Arcuer, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


price ls. 6d.; post free, 1s. 8d, 


MILCH GOATS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. By Bryan Hook. Cloth, Illustrated, 33. 6d.; post free, 3s. 9d. 


TYPES OF HACKNEY HORSES. An Album of Celebrated Hackneys, selected from the Live Stock Journal. Carefully 
printed on heavy plate paper, 14} in. by 93 in., and bound in bevelled cloth boards, gilt lettered. Price 5s. 64., post fre, 


TYPES OF SHIRE HORSES. Uniform with above. Price, 5s. 6d., post free. 
HISTORY OF THE DEVON BREED OF CATTLE. Edited by James Srncnarr. Cloth, Illustrated, 103. 6d.; post 


free, 10s, 9d. 


HISTORY OF HEREFORD CATTLE. By James Macpona.p and James Sincxarr, Cloth, Illustrated, 10s. 6d.; post 
ree, 10s, 9d. 





LIVE STOCK JOURNAL. Every Friday; 4d, The only paper entirely devoted to the 


interest of Breeders and Owners of Horses, Oattle, Sheep, and Pgs. Fallest and earliest Reports of Shows, Sales, &. Subsoriptions, 19s, 6u. per year. 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. Monday evening; 2d. The Gazerrs, established 1844, 


stands at the head of the English Agricultural Press. All departments of farming are fully dealt with by experts, and market intelligence is a *} coi : 
err The paper is posted by the night mails on Monday, ard subscribers are in possession of the market news by first post on Tuesday, Subscrij tio . 
8. 10d. per year. 


LIVE STOCK JOURNAL ALMANAC. 344 pp. Original Articles, High-class Illustrations, Fair List, Breeders’ Tables: 
Breeders’ Directory, &., &c., &c, Half-bound, 23.; by post, 2s. 6d. Paper covers, Is ; by post, 1s. 4d, 


VINTON’S AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC. “The Agricultural Whitaker.” An Illustrated Year-book for Landowners 


and Farmers, Agricultural Statistics are the special feature of this Annual. 6d.; by post, 8d. 


IN THE PRESS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FARMING. By Primrose McConnett, BSc, &., &. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
post free, 23, 9d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL LAW. By A. Pearce Hiacrns, M.A., LL.B., sometime Scholar of 
Downing College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on Law for the Cambridze and Counties Agricultural Syndicate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. ; post free, 3s, 9d, 


POPULAR LIVE STOCK SERIES. Crown 8vo., 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. Revised by James Srnciarr; the Veterinary 
Section by A. H. ARCHER, M.R.O.V.S. OATTLE: Britisn BReeps AND THEIR ManaGEmENT, SHEEP: Our Domestic BREEDS AND THEIR TREATMENT. 


VINTON & CO., LTD., s#Sarive"Pcstistins, 9 NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Catalogue Post Free on Appplication. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C 





0’8 PUBLICATIONS, 


MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON’S MEMOIRS. 
Immediately, with 2 Portraits, 8vo, 153 


MY CONFIDENCES: an Auto iogra hical Sketch, addressed to my 


Descendants. By FREDERICK LOOKER-LAMPSON. Edited by AUG 


TINE BIRRELL, Q.0., MP, 


NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM MUIR. 
With 12 Fall-page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The MAMELUKE or SLAVE DYNASTY of EGYPT, 1260-1517 A.D. By 


Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.0.S.I, LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. (Bologna), Author of “ The Life of Mahomet,” * Mahomet and Islam,” “The Caliphate,” &, 
“Sir Willlam Muir’s handling of the subject shows the same mastery of Arabian history that he has displayed in previous works......It is strange story, 
monotonous in a sense, yet full of variety, well worth telling and well told.””—Scotsman. f 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF MR. ERNEST HART’S 
“ HYPNOTISM,” &c. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, with Chapters on “The Eternal 
Gullible,” and Note on “The Hypnotism of Trilby,” crown 8vo, 5s. 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, and the NEW 


WITOHCRAFT. By Ernest Hant, formerly Surgeon to the West London 
Hospita!, and Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


The BROWNINGS for the YOUNG. Edited 


by Freperic G. Kenroy, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Small 
fcap, 8vo, cloth, 1s.; or gilt edges, 1s. 4d. 


The Transvaal Crisis. 


Next week, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHANNESBURG in ARMS, 1895-6. Being 


the Observations of a Casual Spectator. By CuarnLes G. THomas. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS: their Rela- 


tion to Man and to his Advancement in Civilisation. By NatHaniet Soutu- 
GATE SHALER, Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University. 
With many Lilustrations, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 


On March 26th, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XLVI. (POCOOK—PUCKERING) of 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO0- 
GRAPHY. Edited by Sipyzr Ler, 


Volume I, was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly util the completion of the Work. 


NEW AND OHEAPBR EDITION OF § , 
“ UNDERGROUND RUSSIA" MPRIAR'S 
Now ready, NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolutionary 


Profiles and Sxetches from Life. By Srepniar, f i 
“ Zemliai Volia”’ (“ Land and Liberty”). "With a Preface by Pater Ge, ot 
“His best known, as it is his most thrilling, work.’— . 
December 24th, 1895. e Daily Telegraph, 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. By Matthew 


ARNOLD. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
A HANDBOOK TO THE SPAS OF EUROPF.—In the press, 


The SPAS and MINERAL WATERS of 


EUROPE, With Notes on the Utility of Spa Treatment in vari i 
and Morbid Conditions, By Herwaxw Wunun, M.D., F.R.OP.. Goreme 
Physician to the German Hospital and to the Royal National Hospital toe 
Consumption, Ventnor, &. ; a.d FREDERICK PakkEs Wess, M.D, MRO Pp. 
Physician to the German Hospital. = 
*,* Tie purpose of this book is to give a description of European Mineral 
Waters and Spas, and to indicate the complaints for which the Waters are like) 
to prove benefic‘a!. y 


The New Photography. 
Notice.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MAROH contains an Illustrated Article on the New Photography 
entitled ** Photographing the Unseen,” by A. A. Campaet Swintox, 
an Article on “ National Biography,” by Srpyer Les, Editor of “The 
Dictionary of National Biography;” and the following Contributions.— 
“Oxarissa Furtosa,” by W. E. Norris, Chaps. 9-12; ‘ Lire iy a Fans. 
TeRE;” ‘‘THROUGH THE GATE OF TEaRS;” “THE War TO THE Nogta 
Pore ;” “CLe@ KeLiy, ARAB OF THE CITY: HIS PROGRESS AND Apyzy. 





TURES,” by 8. R. Crockett, Adventures 56-60. 
At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price SIXPENCE, 








NEW NOVELS. 


BY 8. R. CROCKETT. 


On MARCH 18th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The Raiders,” “The Stickit Minister,” &c. 


MR. H. S. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND EDITION now ready, crown Svo, 6s. 


THE SOWERS. By H.S. Merriman, 


Author of ‘* With Edged Tools,” ‘‘ The Grey Lady,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
From first to last the book teems with interest...... There have been few such 
good novels for years,’—Mr, James Parn, in the Illustrated London News, 


| The Daily Telegraph writes :—‘* The plot is so 
ERS | good, the story is so well sustained, that one need 
s| hardly hesitate to give the author all the credt 
that is duefor baving composed a novel considerably 
beyond the reach of most of his contemporaries.” 
TH E SOWERS. The Scotsman describes it as ‘‘ a story of absorbing 
interest from the first page to the last.” 
E S The Glasgow Herald says :— The incidents sweep 
T »| across the stage in a grand and beautiful pageant 
pee A thoroughly good novel.” 
The British Weekly states :—*‘ This is the strongest and most powerful novel 


that Mr. Merriman has given us. As a picture of Russian Society it is surpassed 
only by the work of the great Russian novelists themselves,” 


THE SOWERS. By H.S. Merrmay. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is the most absorbing story I have read for many a day, and reveals an 
alundance of imagination and resource, which the classics of the hour are con- 
spicuonsly without.’—Vanity Fair, 


NOVELS BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


In Pictorial Oovers, feap. 8vo, 2s.; or in limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each, 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. 

** The book cannot be too highly praised.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“ An exceptionally good story.’ —Speaker. 

“Full of life from beginning to end.”—Saturday Review. 

FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 

“ There is not a really dull page in the book.”—Bookman, ‘‘ We can recom- 

mend ‘ From One Generation to Another’ as thoroughly readable.” —Speaker. 
THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


** A masterly story...... So like real life, and so entirely unconventional,””—Man- 
chester Guardian, “ A most interesting and clever book,”—British Weekly. 


Equare 16mo, 4s, (being Vol. IV. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s “NOVEL SERIES”). 
THE GREY LADY. 


“An excclient s‘ory......The volume is among the cleverest and most in- 
teresting of recent novel>.’’—Observer. 
“A story of striking meiit thronghout.”—Glove, 





BY MBS. BIRCHENOUGH. 
DISTURBING ELEMENTS. By Mabel C. Birch- 
ENOUGH, Crown 870, 63. 


**We must congratulate the author not only on having written a very read- 
able book, but also on having reached already a high p!ace among present-day 
writers of fiction.”—Daily Chronicle, 


““A happily conceived and cleverly written novel....... Decidedly above the 
average.”=—Shefield Independent. “ Very well written indeed.”—Scotsman, 


BY SYDNEY CHRISTIAN. 
Square 16mo, 4s, (being Vol. VI. of ‘THE NOVEL SERIES”), 
PERSIS YORKE. By Sydney Christian, Author 
of “ Lydia,” “Sarah: a Survival,” * ‘Iwo Mistakes,” &. 
“Ofunusual merit, Itis vivid, interesting, dramatic, and picturesque,”—Globs, 


BY MBB. E. RENTOUL ESLER. 
The WARDLAWS. By E. Rentoul Esler, Author 


of ‘The Way of Transgressors,” “A Maid of the Manse,” “ The 
Way They Loved at Grimpat,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. Shortly, 
BY FLORENCE M. 8. SCOTT. 


GWLADYS PEMBERTON. By Florence Mi. S. 
rtly. 


Scotr. Orowan 8yo, 5s. 6d, 


BY LORD MONKSWELL. 
KATE GRENVILLE. By Lord Monkswell, 


Member of the London County Council and sometime Under- 
Secretary of State for War. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In the press. 


BY WALTER FRITH. 
IN SEARCH of QUIET: a Country Journal. 


By WaLTER FritH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
From the WORLD:-—*' The most jaded literary appetite will find a certain fresh- 
ness of flavour in Mr. Walter Frith’s ‘In Search of Quiet.’......A delightfully and 
sympathetically written book.” 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 
KINCAID’S WIDOW. By Sarah Tytler, Author 


of “ Citoyenne Jacquelize,” “ French Janet,” &c. Orown 8vo, 63. 
From the DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ Unquestionably a literary achievement of 
very great merit.” 
From the GLASGOW HERALD :—" A well-conceived and firmly worked out 
novel...... We do not think the author has ever written a better tale.” 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. wil be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterlso Place, 8.W. 
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